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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE Republican National Convention began its sessions at Chicago 
on Tuesday, with only less excitement than attended its meeting 
four years ago. In the present instance there was at stake no question 
of procedure, such as the unit rule, upon whose decision might depend 
the nomination of any candidate. And while there was a small number 
of contested seats, these were not sufficient to modify the make up of the 
Convention, however they might be decided. From the first it evidently 
was a question of securing the adherence of a sufficient number of indi- 
vidual delegates, and only considerations of popularity and availability 
furnished the ground for decision. As in 1880, three leading candidates 
held the field against each other, and each of them was strong enough 
to prevent the nomination of the other two. Neither Mr. BLAINE nor 
Mr. ARTHUR nor Mr. EpMUNDS came near to a majority of the whole 
Convention. Asa consequence the victory to be won for any candi- 
date must be achieved by tactics rather than by strategy. 

As we predicted, Mr. BLarne’s following proved much weaker in 
generalship than in numbers. It had control of the National Committee, 
upon which devolved the duty of making up the roll of the Convention 
and nominating the temporary chairman. In the management of both 
the friends of Mr. BLarne blundered signally. They missed their op- 
portunity to enlist the sympathies of the Independent Republicans, by 
admitting Mr. MAHONE and his following as the delegation from Vir- 
ginia. In this matter the Committee was governed by a desire to main- 
tain its own consistency, rather than by any regard for either policy or 
the principles at stake. On the grounds both of technical right and of 
broad equity, it was the Straightout Republicans who were entitled to 
represent that state. In Mr. BLAINE’s interest it was a blunder to give 
the seat to a delegation pledged to the support of Mr. ARTHUR, rather 
than to one divided in its preferences. But technical right, equity and 
policy gave way to the consideration that the National Committee had 
recognized Mr. MAHONE on several previous occasions, and would be 
inconsistent in refusing him recognition now. 


STILL worse was the blunder made in selecting Mr. POWELL CLAYTON 
of Arkansas for the temporary chairmanship of the Convention. Mr. 
CLAYTON was the carpet-bag senator from Arkansas in company with 
Mr. Dorsey, and a politician of the same grade. There is nothing in 
his career to suggest his nomination for a place of honor at the national 
gathering of the party. But up to the time of his arrival in Chicago, Mr. 
CLayYTON had been understood as pledged to the support of Mr. ARTHUR. 
Then all at once he put a new heart into the BLAINE canvass by 
announcing that he had changed his mind and would vote for the Maine 
statesman, and possibly would divide the Arkansas delegation. It was 
this service to a faction of the party that was to be rewarded with the 
temporary chairmanship. In the heyday of their exultation, Mr. BLAINE’s 
friends forgot that although they were a majority of the Committee, they 
were very far from being a majority of the Convention, and that their 
nomination of such a man for such reasons would be sure to enlist against 
it the hearty opposition, not only of the faction he had abandoned, but 
also of the Independent Republicans. Indeed it was the latter who took 
the lead in the resistance. They selected ex-Senator LyNcH of Missis- 
sippi, one of Mr. ARTHUR'S adherents, as a candidate from the same sec- 
tion of the country, who would be thoroughly unobjectionable to all 
classes of Republicans, and whose nomination would be an expression 
of regard for the race to which he belonged. During the session of the 
first three national conventions of the Republican party, Mr. LyNcH was 
a slave on a Mississippi plantation. Over the eighth convention he was 
called to preside. The vote divided between Mr. CLAYTON and Mr. 
LyNCH not on the line of cleavage between Mr. BLaine’s friends and his 
enemies. A great many delegates voted for Mr. CLAYTON as the regular 
nominee, who would have preferred Mr. Lynch on other grounds. Yet 
although Mr. CLayTon received the solid support of all Mr. BLAINE’s 








friends, he got but three hundred and eighty-five votes to the four hun- 
dred and twenty-seven cast for Mr. Lyncu. 

If Mr. BLAINe’s friends could have found no other candidate than 
Mr. CLAYTON, their blunder would have been excusable. But in the 
Committee itself Mr. GALUSHA A. Grow, a veteran Republican politician, 
who had sat in nearly every convention of the party and certainly in 
all its earliest conventions, was put in nomination and received the vote 
of his own state and of Delaware. 


THE decision of the question of contested seats by the Convention's 
Committee was a much slower business than when it was in the hands 
of the National Committee. As a consequence, the Convention did not 
come to a vote on the candidates so promptly as the public desired. In 
the interval the canvass of delegations in the interest of candidates pro- 
ceeded with vigor, the ‘second choice” being the especial object of 
persuasion. The EpmuNDs cohort, numbering enough to prevent the 
nomination of either Mr. BLAINE or Mr. ARTHUR, so long as neither 
drew largely from the other, kept feeling the pulse of the less attached 
delegations, but only to learn that their candidate was too much in the 
glare of day to pass for the possible ‘dark horse" whose nomination 
was in the distance. 

No delegation was watched more closely than that of Indiana. It 
was known that the State had two candidates, that Mr. GRESHAM might 
come in for the reversion of Mr. ARTHUR'S support, and that Mr. Har- 
RISON stood in somewhat the same relation to that of Mr. BLAINE, be- 
sides receiving the support of a small body of earnest friends outside the 
State. The many colored varieties of falsehood telegraphed to the 
Eastern newspapers about the doings of the delegation, showed at once 
the interest and the ignorance of the authors of these despatches. The 
truth was that Mr. HARRISON enjoyed the support of a large majority of 
the delegation, and that only the resistance of a small body of Mr. GrEs- 
HAM’S personal friends prevented unanimity. It was decided to place 
Mr. HARRISON’S name before the Convention, and it was understood 
that he would receive the solid vote of the delegation if there were evi- 
dence of a demand for him from outside. 

The selection of Major McKINLEY, as the chairman of the committee 
to prepare the platform was welcome, both as a deserved compliment to 
a man who has suffered gross injustice, and as giving assurance that the 
blunder of four years ago would not be repeated. Mr. EDWARDS PIERRE- 
PONT would have been the Vice-President of the United States, but for 
the ramshackle platform he reported to the Convention of 1880. Mr. 
McKINLEY is a man of a higher type, and his soundness on the tariff is- 
sue was a pledge that there would be no uncertain sound in this issue. 


THE National Convention of the Greenback party has been holding 
its sessions in Indianapolis, and has put Mr. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER in 
nomination for the Presidency. The nomination was not made un- 
animous, as there is an honest minority in the party which would not ac- 
cept Mr. BUTLER on any terms. The platform, as usual, is a curiosity. 
Every Greenback Convention seems to try how many queer and un- 
tenable proposals it can tack on to the perfectly intelligible and quite 
defensible proposition that the issue of paper-money should be a mo- 
nopoly of the government. It is safe to say that that proposition never 
will get a fair hearing in this country, until the party which exists to 
support it is dead, buried and forgotten. Of course the Convention 
exulted over the decision of the Supreme Court declaring it within the 
power of Congress to make national paper-money legal-tender in time of 
peace as well as when the country is at war. But it is well to remember 
that this reversed no previous decision. Up to the time of its deliver- 
ance, there was not a single obstacle of a judicial kind in the way of this 
third party. The Supreme Court has done no more than declare that it 
will interpose no such obstacle. If the Greenback party were unable to 
persuade the American people of the wisdom of their proposals before 
that decision, they have received from it no assistance to that end. 
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On one point the Greenback party hitherto has acted in accordance 
with its character as a party of “loose construction.” It always has 
been distinctly a protectionist party. But in putting forward as its can- 
didate a man who distinctly is not a protectionist, it seems to have felt 
the necessity of modifying its position. The clause in the platform on 
this subject belittles the discussion of the tariff as a great national issue, 
declares for ‘‘ a wise revision,” and insists that it is not high duties or low 
duties, but cheap money and plenty of it, which will secure national 


prosperity. 


THE reports of the wheat crop, collected by a correspondent of Zhe 
Times of New York, show that its aggregate amount will probably be 
about 505,800,000 bushels, or an increase of 50,000,000 bushels over the 
aggregate crop of the last five years. The weather in the Northwest 
seems to have been very favorable to wheat, although the corn must 
have suffered there as elsewhere from the cold of the late spring. In 
one sense it is pleasant enough to hear of this promise of an abundant 
harvest. If we had achieved as a nation that equilibrium of our national 
industries, which would give us a home market for our entire product of 
food, we should read of this plenty with unlimited satisfaction. But in 
the face of the evidence that the foreign market for our grain is exceed- 
ingly limited, and that the competition of our rivals for that market is 
growing in intensity, we are forced to regard the maintenance of our 
production of wheat, and still more its increase, as of questionable ad- 
vantage. If we could not sell the surplus of 1883, and if we still have a 
large share of it on our hands, what are we to do with a still greater sur- 
plus in 1884, when India is straining every nerve to increase her area 
under wheat, and to improve her facilities for getting it to the sea? 


REVELATIONS as to operations in speculative stocks on the part of 
Colonel BURNSIDE, an official in the post-office department, led Mr. 
GRESHAM to the inquiry how he could afford these on the salary he re- 
ceives from the government. His explanations having proved unsatis- 
factory, the Post-master General ordered an investigation into his ac- 
counts, and found a deficit of $45,000. It also came out that Colonel 
BURNSIDE’S accounts had not been audited for three years past, and this is 
the most serious aspect of his case. It is quite impossible but that, of the 
great multitude in the government service, a few should be found un- 
worthy of the trust placed in them. That is the common experience of 
every government in the world, and of every administration in our his- 
tory. Indeed the amount of peculation which occurs in the manage- 
ment of national affairs is quite small, as compared with that which 
occurs in the business world. The nation is served more honestly than 
are the great corporations or even the private firms of the country. But 
that the system of accounts at Washington should be kept so loosely as 
to offer temptations to the misappropriation of government money, is a 
very serious matter, and one which should be reformed immediately. A 
system of regular and thorough audits of every account, and of special 
investigations like those to which the national banks are subjected, 
should be applied in every department, as it already is in several. 


THE national debt statement shows a reduction of $4,763,241.20 dur- 
ing the last month, or about $93,000,000 during the eleven months of the 
fiscal year. As usual the friends of tariff reduction point to these amounts 
as evidence that the country is collecting a larger amount in taxation 
than it ought. They speak of every penny expended in paying the 
nation’s debt as a “surplus,” and they demand the prompt and entire 
abolition of this surplus. As the country has debt enough within its 
reach to call for an outlay on this scale for some years to come, we fail 
to recognize the existence of anything that can be called a surplus of 
revenue. The payment of debt is as much a legitimate object of outlay 
as is the payment of salaries. To collect revenue for this purpose in 
amounts as great as the nation can afford, is not a waste but an economy 
of its resources. That we are collecting revenue at a rate which en- 
croaches upon the capital of the American people, no one will venture 
to affirm, in the face of the evidence that that capital is increasing more 
rapidly than the nation itself can wisely manage. Not until all the ac- 
cessible bonds have been paid, will there be a surplus of national reve- 
nue. Then the country will be obliged to decide whether it will maintain 
its debt-paying power through the brief interval in which no bonds will 
be liable to redemption, or will abolish that power, with the almost cer- 
tainty of being unable to resume it, 





By a recent decision of the Supreme Court, the mischief done by the 
eleventh amendment to the Constitution is limited greatly. It is decided 
that while citizens of another state cannot sue any state of the Union, 
citizens of its own jurisdiction can bring suit against it in the United 
States courts. Under this decision a citizen of Virginia is bringing suit 
against that Commonwealth on account of its refusal to accept the coupons 
of its repudiated bonds in payment of taxes. If the courts should de- 
clare this case to come within their jurisdiction, and should decide it as 
the Supreme Court decided a case which involved repudiation in Minne- 
sota, there can be no doubt that the plaintiff will get a decision in his 
favor. In that instance it was ruled that the act of the state legislature 
authorizing repudiation was a violation of that clause in the Constitution, 
which forbids the states to “‘ make laws impairing the obligations of con- 
racts.” Unfortunately, the debts of the repudiating states generally are 
owned by persons who are not their citizens, and who are not likely to be. 
come their citizens with the view of forcing repayment. 


SIncE our last writing Congress has passed the agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bill, after a conference on amendments adopted by the Senate. 
This constitutes the sum of the legislation which has passed both houses 
within a week. The House of Representatives seems to have exhausted - 
its energies on the Morrison Tariff Bill and in unseating Mr. PEELE 
and Mr. McKINLEY. Many important measures are awaiting its action. 
The question of the method by which the Electoral Vote shall be counted, 
is one which should not be left open until after the election. The Senate 
has passed a measure for this purpose, which commends itself to fair 
men of all parties. The House has not taken it up seriously; anda 
House committee has reported a substitute, whose object seems to be the 
exclusion of the Senate from all real share in the settlement of disputed 
questions. It cannot be expected that the Senate of the United States 
will efface itself by consenting to sit at the counting of the vote in a 
convention, in which each member, whether senator or representative, 
will have a single vote. It is absurd, especially for a party which clings 
to the theory of state-rights, to propose an arrangement that ignores that 
provision in the Constitution, which gives the states as such especial 
recognition in the constitution of Congress. Yet this palpably impossible 
proposal is the only contribution that the Democrats have made to the 
solution of this delicate question. 


THE absence of Republican senators at Chicago having given the 
Democrats a temporary majority in that branch of congress, they have 
made a great show of activity in disposing of the class of measures which 
it is proper to take up under such circumstances. In one day they 
passed the bill to forbid Chinese emigrants bringing in Opium, the bill 
providing for the collection of statistics of marriages and divorces, the 
bill for the relief of the Nez Perces Indians, aad several others. As this 
fact was telegraphed over the country with especial reference to the 
makeup of the Senate, it is well to remember that bills which excite no 
partisan opposition generally require the least time for their disposal, and 
that the Senate is expected to proceed more slowly than the House, as in 
it there is no limit to debate. It is not the Senate but the House, that 
has given the country most reason for complaint of delays in needed 
legislation. 

The case of the Nez Perces is one of the most shameful in the annals 
of our dealings with the Indians. This tribe is thoroughly peaceful and 
civilized, as well as Christianized. Its only breach with the government 
resulted from a shameful refusal to maintain the pledged faith of the na- 
tion. To punish this they were attacked by the national troops, carried 
off by force from their reservation to a malarious island under the guns 
of a fort, and kept there until no more than a remnant is left. All the 
children born during their captivity, with two exceptions, have died in 
infancy. They now ask for some small fragrant of the justice due them. 
That they get it is not due to any change in our national policy, but 
rather to the uprising of conscience in a small but determined class of 
Americans, who are making their voices heard against this and similar 
enormities. 

Another outrage upon Indian rights is the proposal to give the right- 
of-way to two railroad companies through the Indian Territory. That 
territory is the property of the tribes who live in it, who are perfectly 
competent to dispose of the right-of-way on equitable terms, and who 
have shown no disposition to refuse a reasonable offer. The bills before 
the House Committee on Indian affairs are inequitable in every sense. 
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They transfer indefinitely large sections of the territory to the railroad 
companies, by grants for “cuts and fills," workshops, the residences of 
employés and other objects. They provide for compensation to the 
owners of property by a choice of appraisers, which would throw the 
control into the hands of the companies, They transfer the jurisdictions 
of appeals to courts which have no jurisdiction within the territory, and 
whose distance would make an appeal too costly to be thought of. For 
these reasons the chiefs of these tribes have sent through their attorney 
a carefully drawn appeal against these bills, showing that they involve 
the confiscation of the rights of the tribes. 


THE House of Representatives has been discussing what might be 
be called the Administrative Appropriation Bill, being last in the series. 
A motion to strike out the appropriation for the Civil Service Commission 
was rejected, but lead to an interesting debate. Mr. RANDALL and some 
other Democrats expressed their doubts as to the observance of the law 
by the Republican heads of departments. This they had a right to do, 
if they were furnished with evidence in support of their charge. The 
Commissioners themselves declare that they have enjoyed the support of 
the administration and its subordinates generally, and Mr. Eaton has be- 
come a supporter of Mr. ARTHUR through his admiration of the presi- 
dent's loyalty to the new law, If the Democrats had evidence to the 
contrary, it was their duty to lay it before the country. It is possible to 
regard the establishment of civil service examinations as a very imperfect 
reform. But it is hardly possible to deny that the president and his 
friends have complied with this reform, as far as it goes. 


THE House having failed to effect any reduction of the national reve- 
nue by an alteration of the tariff, the proposal next in order is the aboli- 
tion or reduction of the Internal Revenue system. On Monday, Mr. 
Hiscock of New York, moved to suspend the rules and pass a bill for 
the repeal of the duties on tobacco and of those on fruit-brandy, and for 
the exemption from tax of alcohol employed in manufactures. This 
measure was proposed early in the session, and enjoys the support of 
the Pennsylvania Democrats and of many Southern members. We 
doubt the expediency of its provisions as to tobacco and fruit brandy, but 
we see no reason to doubt the propriety of allowing manufacturers to 
procure alcohol free of duty for industrial uses. By a special provision 
in the English revenue system, English manufacturers enjoy this advan- 
tage. It is indeed one of the last remnants of protection in England, that 
the exemption is so arranged as not to apply to imported alcohol. That 
American manufacturers should be debarred from the use of American 
alcohol on terms equally favorable certainly is a grievance. 

Mr. Hewitt described Mr. HANcocK's bill as “a firebrand thrown 
into the ranks of the Democratic party.’’ It may be expected to divide 
the party on nearly the same lines as did the Morrison bill. The Pro- 
tectionist Democrats are pretty unanimous in advocating the repeal of 
the internal revenue duties, and in this they enjoy the support of a great 
many Southern Democrats, whose constituents are aggrieved especially 
by the duty on apple jack. On the other hand a large number of Re- 
publicans will refuse to support any bill to remove or reduce the duties 
on tobacco and spirits, so that the future of the measure is quite uncer- 
tain. A vote on Monday was prevented by an adjournment, but the 
measure may be taken up at any future session. 


A CommiTTEE of the House, in which Mr. Perry BELMONT figures, 
have agree to report a resolution authorizing the president to enter upon 
negotiations with Canada for the renewal of reciprocity between the two 
countries. This is as remarkable a resolution as has appeared in the an- 
nals of Congress. It is the first time we presume that the House has 
been asked to authorize the president to exercise powers vested in him by 
the Constitution of the United States. As our readers know we entertain 
high ideas as to the deference due to the House of Representatives in the 
matter of treaties which affect our fiscal legislation. But we never have 
heard that the president needed to consult either House of Congress be- 
fore entering upon negotiations with a friendly state. 

We observe that the committee contains a representative of our agri- 
cultural Northwest. We suggest tothis gentleman that he will do well to 
consider what reciprocity with Canada would mean to his own constituents. 
By reciprocity Canada means the free admission of her farm-products 
and her coal into the United States, in consideration of the free admis- 
sion of our coal and a few articles of the coarser manufactures into Can- 





ada. As the tariff stands, the vast market for food which is furnished by 
the Eastern states is reserved for the Western farmer. The Canadian 
is as good as shut out of that market by our duties on farm-products of 
every sort. What inducement is there for the agricultural population of 
the West to support an arrangement which doubles the competition 
they are to meet, without furnishing them a single customer ? 


THE legislature of Massachusetts is coming to the close of a long but 
not very productive session. The most important measure under dis- 
cussion was one for the reform of the civil service, on the lines taken in 
New York and at Washington. This encountered the steadfast opposi- 
tion of many Democratic members, and as it passed the legislature, it 
was altered in a manner not pleasing to the friends of this reform, 

Another measure proposed the increase ot pay for the legislators from 
$500 to $650 for each session. This might seem extremely reasonable, 
and Governor ROBINSON has been blamed for trying to defeat it by a 
veto. But it must be remembered that the legislature of Massachusetts 
is a very large body in proportion to the population of the state; that the 
state is not wealthy and is heavily in debt; and that the standard of liv- 
ing in Massachusetts, as in New England generally, is much simpler than 
in states to the west of it. The increase probably represents a much 
larger draft on the resources of the commonwealth than any that has 
been made recently in other and wealthier states. 


OREGON has been holding a state election for the choice of legislature 
and state officers. The returns are very imperfect, but they seem to in- 
dicate a Republican victory by a diminished vote. The election is of 
national importance, both as foreshadowing how the state will go next 
November, and because the legislature just chosen will have the election 
of United States Senator. 

An amendment to the state constitution establishing woman suffrage 
was defeated by an immense majority. This innovation seems to get 
the readiest hearing in the states of the far West, where the preponder- 
ance of men over women makes the change less important, and where 
it is hoped that women would be attracted as settlers by the offer of the 
suffrage. But thus far Utah and Wyoming are the only places even in 
the far West in which the distinction of sex is abolished as regards the 
suffrage. Not a state in the Union now permits women to vote, except 
in the choice of school-boards. 


LonpDon has had a fresh scare from the dynamite faction among the 
Irish agitators. These seem to be a small and secret party, whose mem- 
bers are unknown even to the other secret societies. It is impossible not 
to appreciate,—we cannot say admire,—the audacity of their procedure 
in the present instance. Instead of attacking a couple of outlying rail- 
way stations, they carried their operations into the very heart of the best- 
watched district of London. Three explosions were arranged for. One 
of them was to blow up the statue of Lord Netson, but the fuses failed 
todo their work. Had they done so a much more serious destruction of 
life and property would have been the result. Another was aimed at the 
building of the Junior Carleton Club, but only a few of the packages of 
dynamite exploded. These injured badly the rear of the building, car- 
ried wholesale destruction into the wine cellar, and injured a number o 
female servants who were at work in the basement, some of them seri- 
ously. The third was supremely audacious. It aimed at nothing less 
than the destruction of the great police headquarters at Scotland Yard, 
and it did inflict serious injury on the building, besides wounding several 
policemen. 

Thus far not a single clue has been found to the authors of these das- 
tardly outrages. The English detectives confess that they are entirely at 
fault in their efforts to trace the conspirators. Yet both the English and 
the continental press show not the slightest hesitation in holding America 
responsible for the affair. It is not alleged in this case that the dynamite 
found unexploded is known to be American. Simply the fact that the 
dynamite party have connections open or secret with a few Irish-Ameri- 
cans, is thought sufficient ground for an attack upon our own country. 
The truth is that this conspiracy is as secret in America, if it have any 
basis of operations here, asit isin England. If the English government, 
with all its machinery for detection, can find no clue to the members of 
the conspiracy in the very scene of their crimes, how is the American 
government to sift out the dynamitists from among the great multitude of 
Irish Nationalists whom English oppression has driven across the 
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Atlantic? The only clues available in America are false and misleading. 
They point to Mr. JEREMIAH O'Donovan-Rossa, It is well known, how- 
ever, in circles interested in Irish conspiracies, that this worthy has no 
more connection with the real dynamite party than has the president of 
the United States. He pretends tothe contrary for the sake of the glory 
and the cash it enables him to obtain from a few over-credulous fanatics, 
and the dynamite party encourage the delusion in order to cover their 
own tracks. As for our legislation on the subject of conspirators against 
foreign nations, it is as ample asthat of England and at least as well en- 
forced. If it could be made effective for the suppression of such atroci- 
ties there would be no objection to any change in which England would 
unite with us. The Irish Nationalists should be, and probably would be, 
the first to support such a proposal. 


THE proposal to cut a ship-canal from Liverpool to Manchester has 
a motive which has not been allowed to appear on the surface of the dis- 
cussion as to its feasibility. In the evidence taken by the committee of 
the House of Lords, and published after some delay in a London evening 
paper, it appears that the canal is an effort to retrieve the fortunes of the 
English cotton manufacturers, by cheapening the cost of transportation. 
The manufacturers who appeared before the Committee, were unanimous 
in representing their trade as on the decline, and their city as losing 
ground rapidly. In one parish the ratable value of property has depre- 
ciated to the extent of £6,900 a year. In one ward of the city the mills 
and manufactories employ 12,000 fewer hands than they did ten years 
ago. Whole streets of houses are empty, the operatives who lived in 
them having emigrated or sought employment in some other part of the 
kingdom. Warehouses of the annual rental of £14,000 are entirely 
empty. The only branch of the trade which shows any tendency to im- 
prove is the export of yarns, as these are needed to some extent by for- 
eign countries for their own manufactures. 

These facts and figures are commended to the consideration of those 
who think that a larger access to the markets of the world would be a 
cure-all for the much lesser embarrassments that beset our own manufac- 
tures in times when the trade is bad. They show that it is not the 
cheapening of production through the removal of duties from raw mate- 
rials which will enable us to relieve our markets by large exports of our 
surplus of manufactures. They also show us the kind of competition to 
which we would be subjected from England, by any general reduction of 
our duties on manufactures. 


Tue British parliament is greatly behindhand in its legislation, in 
spite of the adoption of Mr. GLADSTONE'S proposal to create large com- 
mittees for the discussion of special questions. Not one of the great 
measures promised in the Queen's speech have been carried through 
the House, although the Whitsuntide holidays have come and gone. 
The Merchant Shipping Act has been so altered by the votes and the 
influence of the shipping interest, that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has declared 
his indifference as to its passage, thus virtually withdrawing it. The 
Suffrage Bill is not yet through the committee of the whole. The bill to 
consolidate London under one civic government has been introduced, 
but has got no farther. It is in these circumstances that Mr. TREVELYAN 
has introduced a new land law, amendatory of that already given to 
Ireland. That it will pass, nobody expects ; that it ought to pass, is not 
asserted by some of Mr. GLADSTONE’S supporters. It aims chiefly at 
facilitating the purchase of lands by their tenants, and not at the amend- 
ment of those clauses, whose misinterpretation by the land-courts has 
robbed the tenants of many of the advantages the former acts were sup- 
posed to confer. It does nothing for the laborers, whom the Liberals 
were willing enough to patronize, so long as they thought that their 
patronage would create a division in Mr. PARNELL’s following. They 
are much less zealous in this behalf, since they discovered that a law for 
the benefit of the laborers must be at the expense of the larger farmers 
in Ulster, who are more commonly Liberals than Home Rulers. At this 
very session Mr. PARNELL introduced a bill to achieve for the laborers 
all that the Liberals had promised, but it was promptly defeated by Liberal 
votes. 


ENGLAND continues her negotiations with reference to the holding of 
a Conference of the Powers on Egyptian finance, and still meets 
with resistance from France, which wants to open the whole ques- 
tion of the political situation of Egypt. A large class of English 





Liberals regard these negotiations with unconcealed distrust of the 
government. They think Mr. GLApsTONE less concerned for the 
honor and interests of England, than for the fate of his Suffrage Bill. 
Why should he not be so? The first duty of an English ruler ought to 
be England's welfare at home, and not any wild-goose chase after Eng- 
lish interests in the Nile valley. He may not be the author of the article 
signed ‘‘G" in a recent English periodical, but we have no doubt that 
he sympathizes heartily with its praises of Americans in the matter of 
minding their own business and defining their foreign policy by the 
bounds of their own continent. 

That France will bear watching in Northern Africa, is only too ob- 
vious. She is engaged in intrigues for the acquisition of Morocco, and 
is stirring up discontent among its tribes with a view to finding some pre- 
tence to interference. She would like to secure the whole shore from the 
Atlantic shore to the Suez Isthmus, and would have no objection to see- 
ing England evacuate Egypt under circumstances that would justify her- 
self in stepping in. But at the Eastern end of the line she wants, she 
has to encounter England, and at its Western end Spain supported by 
Germany. So she must wait. 

[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 142.] 


THE SECOND GENERATION. 


T was well remarked by an English writer that the trying time for Mor- 
monism as for every religious sect would come with the generation 
that had grown up within the limits of the sect, and had not been brought 
into it by proselyting zeal. That generation would be more likely than 
the first to show the true character and moral drift of the body, as its 
fervor of conviction would depend on the ordinary means of keeping 
up the esprit de corps of the sect. There are religious movements, like 
Mohammedanism, which are at their best only at a white heat. The 
moment they lose their rush of first fervor, the weak points of their theory 
begin to be felt. They: are found to have been the work of men, who 
did not see far enough into the future to adapt their system of life and 
doctrine to humanity at rest, as well as humanity in motion. How far 
the “ Church of the Latter Day Saints "’ will suffer from this weakening, 
does not yet appear, because the immigration of new members is rela- 
tively so great, that the older zealots are reinforced in their control to 
an extent that makes exhibition of resistance to their rule difficult. But 
both in the queer movement toward something like Spiritualism a few 
years ago, and in recent collisions between American Mormons and the 
hierarchy, there are signs of a break-down of authority, so far as the 
children of the first generation are concerned. 

This principle that the second generation is a test, has many practi- 
cal applications. One is to be found in the influence of the scientific 
materialism and agnosticism of these days, upon the popular sense of 
responsibility and the popular ideal of character and duty. Of those 
who have been widely known as representatives of the materialist or 
agnostic tendencies, all or nearly all have grown up in surroundings ofa 
very different kind. Like Professor Hux Ley, they learnt respect for 
religion and the Christian Scriptures at their mothers’ knees. Even 
when they were not conscious of any direct influence of Christian ideas 
on their wills, they were affected by them unconsciously, and absorbed 
more or less of them from the social and family atmosphere they breathed. 
What the new ideas will doin the transformation of character, there- 
fore, we cannot judge from these instances to which we sometimes are 
pointed. We must look to those who spend the formative years of their 
lives under the influence of negations and denials, which forbid men to 
look upward in the expectation of finding anything above us but the 
orderly regularity of the stars in their courses. We must take young 
men and women who have been trained to regard conscience as a tribal 
development, moral liberty as a delusion, and themselves as merely 
animals of a superior cleverness, to see if the same high sense of honor, 
truthfulness, purity and mercy will flourish amid these as amid Christian 
surroundings. It is this test that will be upon us with the next generation, 
and the tree will be shown by its fruits. 

The same is true of practical modes of life, as well as of theories of 
living. The last thirty years has seen a great change in the methods of 
business in this and other countries. The invention of the railroad and 
the telegraph, whatever benefits they have conferred on men, have made 
possible a high pressure style in business, which was unknown before. 
For all practical purposes, they have made the great marts of the world 
into one mart, and have rendered it possible to deal in the great staples 
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in quantities as great as can be gathered from all quarters of the world. 
The great successes achieved in trade of this kind have produced a 
feverish and restless spirit in business, and have fostered gambling under 
the cover of business, and under the much abused name of speculation. 
From this spirit no class is entirely exempt. American women in the 
great cities are as venturesome in the risks of the street, as are their brothers 
and husbands. The children have heard the wonderful story of great 
wealth, earned without toil or any other equivalent service to society. 
They have seen the heroes of such achievement looked up to, as worthy 
of admiration, or at least of imitation. They have caught the infection 
from the atmosphere, and they will exhibit the results with more thorough 
consistency than their fathers. 

Young men like Mr. Joun C. ENoand Mr. FERDINAND WARD are signs 
of the times. These are but two out of a multitude like them, who were 
gamblers by infection before they realized their darling ambition of be- 
coming a power on “‘ thestreet.”” They risked their boyish pocket money 
on boat races. They bet on the numbers of the hymns given out at church. 
They made every trifle, though it were but two rain drops racing down 
a pane, the occasion of a wager. Their was nothing original or in- 
ventive in their folly. They were but imitating the grown people, whose 
careers they hoped to reproduce in their own. They came into the 
atmosphere of the stock market with nothing but a few technicalities to 
learn. They gambled to the utmost of their resources, not so much for 
the sake of the money to be made, as for the excitement and the risk. 
This is characteristic, Europeans tell us, of our American speculators. 
On the other side the Atlantic the gain is everything. If your “ finan- 
cier"’ is not betraying ”you, if his money is at risk as well as yours, you 
have as much safety as goes with his judgment. The American casts 
judgment to the winds, and takes wild risks simply for the pleasure of 
the danger. He enjoys skating over the thin ice, so long as it lasts, 
even though he has every reason to expect it will give way at the last. 

This love of excitement for its own sake has not supplanted but rein- 
forced the love of gain, in the bad work of dehumaniang men. The two 
together are copotent for mischief to the morals of the country. To the 
greed of the miser we are adding the intoxication of the gambler, to the 
destruction of the remnant of humanity which each vice spared, when it 
alone invaded the sanctuary of men's hearts. They are the common 
enemy of all sanity in business. They both must be put under the ban, 
as ruinous to the community that gives them its approbation, and to the 
men who become their victims. ; 

But they can be destroyed only by being replaced. To replace them 
a truer ideal of the ends of business life must be fostered. Young men 
say: ‘‘If I am going into business, what is it for but to make money? I 
want a fortune for myself and an inheritance for those who come after 
me.” To get the fortune by honest means is legitimate enough ; but not 
to make the fortune the chief end of business life. The true end is found 
in the service of society, to which every honest calling ministers. Gains 
are righteous when made in that service ; they are wrong when they are 
made without rendering service. When we come to see all that lies im- 
plicit in the Eighth Commandment, this canon of conduct will be accepted 
as but an application to our mere complex society of the old law, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.” 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
LONDON, May toth, 1884. 


[* the good old days of the last century, when Johnson and Goldsmith, 

and Burke sat chatting familiarly in the parlor of the Turk’s Head, 
in Gerard Street, Soho, there was a delightful unconventionality in the 
life of the Republic of Letters, which it scarcely retains to-day. Then 
it was possible for the great doctor to wear unquestioned a wig with all 
the hair burnt off in front ; and withal to be a great sloven in his clothes, 
which Warner, in ‘‘ Sir Martin Marr-all,”’ at an earlier date declared to be 
‘a sure sign of wit.” In those times the celebrated Dr. Clarke could 
enjoy a frolicsome antic with his literary friends, reserving his gravity 
for the public eye: ‘‘ My boys,” said he, at the approach of Beau Nash, 
“let us be grave; here comes a fool.’’ But now, in the presence of wise 
men or fools, those who are styled the greater lights of literature in Eng- 
land, have assumed a graver bearing, and are very sedate in upholding 
the dignity of their order. They are, in fact, bidden by Mr. Alfred 
Austin, in a very characteristic article in the March number of the 
National Review, to abandon that respectable institution, the Republic 
of Letters, and betake themselves rather to the ordered dignity of an 
Aristocracy of Letters, that shall protect the deserving, and refuse its 
credentials to the worthless and insincere. The arguments by which 
Mr. Austin enforces his plea, which amount to an exposition of the pres- 
ent state of English literature compared with that which it held a century 














ago, however little one may agree with them, are very well worth con- 
sidering by those who have an interest in the conditions affecting na- 
tional thought and feeling. The Republic of Letters, he thinks, grew up 
as a protest on the part of natural dignity against all artificial distinc- 
tions, and was a body in which all classes might be enrolled. But, as 
time passed away, social changes came over the people; and, whether 
we like it or hke it not, Democracy is to-day the ruling power. With 
the growth of Democracy the strength of the many increased, and the 
influence and importance of literature thereby grew also, so that now, 
on those who represent it, great duties and responsibilities have devolved. 
They are, indeed, in the position of men who have ascended a throne so 
high that no superiors are left to them, and they can never make use 
again of those tones of complimentary servility wherewith even some 
members of the old Republic of Letters were wont to address their 
patrons. Macaulay has said somewhere that it was only from the hand 
of Voltaire that so much of the sweet and flattering unction could be 
swallowed without making the swallower sick. But now the rigid man 
of literature is to have for his watchwords honor and self-respect alone, 
and to him who lacks either Mr. Austin grants no place in the new 
Aristocracy of Letters, whose members have no business ‘‘to seek for 
smiles, or nods, or pensions in any quarter.’ It may seem a trite thing 
to say honor and self-respect are necessary for any man, and there are 
few who will grant that they are more needful for an aristocracy than for 
a Republic of Letters. Moreover, it surely is never characteristic of 
republics and democracies to seek for smiles, or nods, or pensions of 
any sort; and certainly the old Bohemians, the best types of the old state 
of things, had little care for any of them. But, in truth, the contest is 
one of words; and the drift of the article may be taken to be that there 
is a strong recoil from the low types of ‘“‘society’’ journalism, which 
have recently forced themselves into higher places in English circles 
than ever they reached before. Although Mr. Austin has sneers at the 
Laureate for accepting a title, his sole object seems to be to separate him- 
self and those of his ‘‘ kith and kin”’ from the latest growth of English 
newspaper writers, an aim which few will disapprove. 

Perhaps there has never been a time when the people were altogether 
incurious as to the doings, and still more the misdoings, of those above 
them, and certainly Moliére in ‘La Misanthrope,'’ Wycherly in the 
‘Plain Dealer and Sheridan in the “ School for Scandal,"’ have given 
us a sustained picture of the way in which this taste has been pandered 
to. But never until now, not even in the worst times of Grub Street cor- 
ruption, was the debased appetite of the people fed with such carefully 
prepared and piquant dishes as the “ society" journals, and a host of 
nameless underlings, provide for them. The writers on these sheets 
have certainly neither “honor” nor “self respect’ as their watchwords, 
but it would be useless here to detail the depths to which they have de- 
scended. There are some who do not hesitate to unearth long dead 
scandals of men who come prominently before the public in an honor- 
able way ; and these find security in their very meanness, which forbids 
the one assailed to retaliate. Others, of a somewhat better class, con- 
fine themselves to more legitimate food, and to these such cases as those of 
Lord Garmoyle and Miss Fortescue, and of Lord Aylesford and his wife, 
are veritable blessings. The best class of society journals employs its 
power on the doings of aristocratic circles, and on personal sketches of 
the inner life of well-known people; but few of these papers are suffi- 
ciently rigid in principle to avoid lapsing at times into the faults of those 
mentioned before. 

Still of course the main stream of English journalism goes on as of old, 
but, perhaps, more than ever, it pants with the burden of “the actual,” 
and with the duty of being matter of fact. There is no straw within its 
barns that the inevitable flail of the daily journalist does not thrash out 
to the last grain of its fact, with a slow monotonous thud. Of all the two 
thousand papers that appear in the British Isles there are very few indeed 
that care to gild reality with the poetic touch that charms, so terribly in 
earnest are they. Even the inimitable George Augustus Sala, who, more 
than any other to-day, knows how to skip lightly from one literary 
flower to another, taking the sweetness of each, runs, as he has recently 
told us, in the very hardest of the race. Breakfasting at eight on a mor- 
sel of toast and cup of coffee, scissors in hand all the while, this inde- 
fatigable journalist reads a deluge of correspondence and the articles in 
about eight newspapers. Then comes the answering of letters, the mak- 
ing of suggestions for articles, the carrying of them to editors, the read- 
ing of ‘some solid book,” the writing of leaders, the frugal dinner, and 
the ‘two solid, silent hours’’ of study, ending at one o'clock in the 
morning. Inarecent article to THE AMERICAN | referred to the generally 
grave nature of the best literary work in England, and this characteristic 
of newspaper writing has doubtless the same cause. 

The only question which stirs, with anything like animation, the lit- 
erary circles of England at the present time is that which has found its 
expression in the recently formed company of authors, the revision of 
the copyright laws with other countries, and notably with America. It 
becomes apparent, as this question is discussed, that there are here great 
grievences on both sides, one of which Englismen have to a large extent 
overlooked. As an example, when Mr. ‘“‘ Max O’Rell’’ complained in 
the papers that an English translation of his ‘‘ John Bull et son Ile,” 
which was published in America, is understood to have had an enor- 
mous sale, brought him no pecuniary return, though he made an appli- 
cation for a cheque. But a correspondent quickly pointed out to him by 
name many popular American books which have been pirated in Eng- 
land on precisely similar terms. 
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The features of society journalism to which I have referred are due 
to a craving of the lower classes to know something about the higher, 
but in every grade of life a similar wish to become familiar with the 
modes of existence of other people is now apparent. Not long ago I 
spoke of the vivid interest raised in England as to the condition of the 
poor, which is scarcely yet diminished. Mr. Besant in a recent Confem- 
porary gives us a graphic account of their amusements. But the ee 
classes themselves have in turn become the object of public gaze from 
many points of view; and people are enquiring now not only about their 
personal doings, but as to the broader questions of their wealth and the 
influence they possess. 

Those who have watched the slow changes that have passed over 
English social life during the last twenty-five years will feel no doubt 
whatever that both the wealth and influence of the upper classes have 
undergone a steady and inevitable decline. The decay of farming in 
the broad acres of England, following swiftly in the wake of foreign com- 
petition in grain, has left through many a shire the farmsteads tenantless 
or reduced in value; so that where in the old times the squire and the 
parson held dignified and unquestioned sway, they are fortunate now if 
a voluntary concession in the favor of the tenant has saved their land 
from lapsing to its primeval and unremunerative fallow. And the influ- 
ence and power of wealth are curtailed by other changes in the people, 
which render it impossible any longer for a man to buy the suffrage of a 
borough, or to elect himself, like the magnificent Scotchman, to represent 
a constituency by his own solitary but all-sufficient vote. But the wealth 
that has ceased to flow into the coffers of the landowner has been di- 
verted by commercial prosperity into different and unaccustomed chan- 
nels, so that Sir Gorgius Midas now wields the power that was once the 
cherished possession of the territorial grandee. True, the sharp social 
contrasts that were caused by the incoming of men of the new order are 
now to a great extent obliterated, and the merchant prince from Cotton- 
opolis is often marked by the same culture and tone that characterized his 
predecessor. And with this change in his manner of life the wealthy 
manufacturer has developed the same tastes and ambitions, and amuses 
himself in just the same way as the country gentleman. He is a man of 
letters, a buyer of pictures, and a general patron of art; he acquires so- 
cial prestige and political influence, and he is a hard rider to hounds, a 
deer-stalker, a grouse shooter, and a gentle lover of the rod. Thus, 
though wealth has been diverted from many quarters to the hands of a 
few mighty millionaires, we do not find anything new that is especially 
characteristic of the present conditions of society in England. 

More empty houses are to be seen in the fashionable streets of the 
West End, it is true, than we are used to; but those who have obtained 
the command of money spend it most lavishly. The dress of ladies is 
increasing alike in magnificence and expense as each year passes away ; 
and the furniture and appointments of houses are directed by the same 
extravagant taste. The dinners, too, that are given every day in the 
great houses of London would have done credit to the table of Lucullus, 
and there is not a quarter of the globe that does not furnish a contribu- 
tion to their luxury. Another great item of expenditure at the present 
time is in the providing of amusement, the private yachts, the boating 
clubs, the race horses and hunters, the shooting-boxes and a host of other 
requirements, for outdoor exercise. To these must be added the great 
increase in the cost of house rent, due to the enlarged population of the 
metropolis. Thus, onthe whole, money is not worth nearly so much to 
the man who has a position to maintain as it was a few years ago. The 
transfer of power from the landowner to the manufacturer has brought 
with it one change much to be regretted, the dispersion of many valu- 
able libraries and collections of works of art, which were brought to- 
gether with the knowledge and taste of a past generation, but which 
now are distributed in distant and inaccessible quarters. Yet it is 
impossible to blame the poor man for declining to tax himself to support 
an artistic magnificence for the public benefit; and Englishmen can 
only regret that the government has permitted distant countries to ac- 
quire works that are truly national in character, which might have 
been procured at a comparatively small outlay, but which cannot be 
priced at a merely pecuniary value. JoHN LEYLAND. 





THE PRESSING NEED OF OUR SCHOOLS—MORE 
TEACHING. 


o ex: historian of the Punic wars describes the city of Carthage just 
before its capture and destruction as wholly given to the work of 
preparing a defence of its liberties against the Romans. Temples were 
turned into smithies ; women and children joined with the men in the 
necessary labors; not a house but its every occupant and its whole life 
were bent to the achievement of the common purpose—independence. 
Now, could we soar for an evening or two just high enough above 
the houses of this good city to be able to look down into their libraries, 
their living rooms, their private studies, when by a wave of the magician's 
wand all these houses were laid bare to our inspection, a sight would 
present itself to o ir eyes not unlike, in the one respect of its all-engross- 
ing character, the sight that the historian would have us see by mental 
vision in the Carthage of the second century before Christ. Tired moth- 
ers, whose all but divine patience has the day long borne with the in- 
quisitiveness, the waywardness, the peevishness of their little children ; 
more tired fathers, whose day has gone under the wear and tear of busi- 
ness care and responsibility, and whose morrow promises yet greater re- 








sponsibility which only the clearest heads and the stoutest hearts can 
meet ; brothers and sisters, whose five or six hours of teaching at school 
or other work should release them from drudgery till the morrow, bach- 
elor uncles, maiden aunts ; grandfathers and grandmothers, perhaps ;— 
all are bent to the one task of getting the older children ready for school 
next day. ‘‘ Ready for school?" repeats Mr. Incredulous; “don’t you 
mean ready for ded ?"’ No; “school” wasthe right word. At the desk 
to-morrow morning will stand the task-master—no matter about sex—be- 
fore whom these children must go to be separated, as at a day of judg- 
ment, into sheep and goats, into those who know their lessons and those 
who do not; and the whole array of older and younger students are bent 
upon the one end of teaching or learning the required amounts ; for to- 
morrow the children mus¢ know their lessons. ‘To be sure, ‘“ task-mas- 
ter’’ is not the word by which these discouraged children and their more 
disheartened parents aid friends call the judge; their word for him is 
‘teacher ;"’ but what nonsense! He will hear the lessons, he will put 
down his good marks and his bad, he will set the lesson for day after to- 
morrow—a new task, and he will order John, Joseph, Emily, Jane, to 
stay in after school and learn this or that lesson over again; but he will 
never dream that, if he should stop hearing lessons, and recite one or 
two, with clear, intelligent explanations ;—if, perhaps, chalk in hand, 
he should cover a big blackboard with all conceivable explanations and 
illustrations of the lesson, and then say, ‘‘ take this lesson over again for 
to-morrow ;"’ or, better still, if he should a/ways teach the lesson one 
day and hear it the next ;—he will never dream that, if he should do this, 
he would (for the first time in his life, perhaps,) really discharge his office 
ofteacher. He has for so many years carried on his school in this way, 
his predecessors for so many generations always did the same thing, that 
he seems to be absolutely ignorant of any better way. Not so long ago, 
the bad marks, when the lesson had not been learned or rather had not 
been satisfactorily recited, were made with the /awse-—that horrid instru- 
ment of torture George Macdonald has described in Alec Forbes; and 
maimed and crippled lads and lasses remembered their school-days with 
a Sadness akin to that of certain forms of dementia. Thank God, this is 
no longer possible! But the teacher hears lessons ‘‘all the same;"’ and 
weary mothers and fathers do his work in their own homes, while he— 
but no! the teacher is not an idle man: he is simply mistaken. 

Now, why is all this true? No one, perhaps, unless interested, will 
deny it. If any one doubts it, let him open his ears to the cry that 
comes from all homes, whether the children of these homes go to public 
or to private school. A few wealthy people hire tutors for their boys or 
girls, and so evade the labor; but these are a handful. The picture as 
drawn is true to life—with naught extenuated, nor aught set down in 
malice. Our question, then, recurs, why is all this true? 

First, neither public nor private schools are well enough supported to 
make school-teaching a lucrative or even a decently paying occupation, 
and yet parents make the most impossible and absurd demands upon 
the teachers.. To boast that Johany is learning a dozen subjects, that his 
school has the eminent Dr. This or Professor That to lecture once or 
twice a week, is satisfaction enough to compensate them for the conse- 
quent taxing of their own time with the teaching of Johnny. More 
sadly, they lose sight of the fact that Johnny’s English or Latin or his- 
tory is suffering, that he no more knows what the words of his grammar- 
lesson mean than if they were Choctaw; that he is cramming books— 
eating them, no matter how bitter their taste,—but getting no education. 
Whether education means dui/ding up (from educare) or drawing out 
(from educere), it certainly doesn’t mean putting in ; and yet this is the 
only process employed by many teachers, till the poor overloaded stom- 
achs restore nature’s equilibrium by a process which leaves the house 
swept and garnished indeed, but too often the fit abode for some of the 
worst devils that ever possessed a man. The poor teacher, in his strug- 
gle for existence, tries to meet this demand for the o/ogies, and so pares 
down the time allotted each class and adds pupil after pupil to the al- 
ready absurd number of pupils in each class, till often the recitation is 
little better than a farce. Were he bold and brave enough, he would 
pare down his course instead, and leave in it only such things as he 
could teach well, and as are absolute necessities in a preparatory 
course. Could he make it “ pay,”’ he would hire more teachers; but 
this he finds well-nigh impossible. 

Secondly, the profession of teacher is one that few men ever prepare 
for. Most teachers adopt the motto, fader fit fabricando, and extol ex- 
perience. Consequently, no profession is more likely to be invaded by 
incompetent men. Would the public otherwise believe (as it too often 
does) that the schools are a sort of hospitals for incapables? Or would 
even an old, experienced and successful teacher find himself blushing 
with shame to know that his hair is grey, and yet that many of the sim- 
— truths in such a book as Fitch's Lectures on Teaching are abso- 
utely new to him? All honor to the many noble, self-sacrificing men 
who really have taught and are teaching; but there are other men (they 
love to be called educators or professors) whose sole idea of their calling 
is the money return it makes them. 

Once more, the public appreciation of real education in Philadelphia 
is miserably low. Say what we will, Philadelphia, with its square miles 
of land for its people to build homes upon, with its manifold opportu- 
nities for even the poorest man to “ better himself’ and make his chil- 
dren princes in the land, Philadelphia values education too much for 
what it will enable a boy to earn, for the likelihood it offers of a girl's 
making a good match, The writer was born in one of the oldest parts 
of Philadelphia; he has practically never lived anywhere else; he 
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knows no place on earth where he would rather live ; he owes his native 
place everything he has or is; he has proudly boasted in the past of 
Philadelphia’s good schools ; but he blushes to know how many teachers 
are not teaching, how many schools might (in this one respect at least), 
be better ; he trembles when he hears a boy in Latin grammar call the 
three degrees in comparison the first, the second, the third—say that the 
ending of the superlative is sissimus—and plead “ surprise’? when asked 
what the “stem” or ‘‘ base’ of a Latin word is; and he is ashamed to 
find young men of seventeen whose whole curriculum so far has trained 
no power except the memory, unless it be that faculty of seeming or 
pretending, which we sometimes call ‘“‘shamming,’’ sometimes by the 
worse name “‘lying.’”’ For this, perhaps, is one of the worst results of the 
evil here deprecated. Our children, finding it impossible to give clear, 
intelligent accounts of the lessons they have thus crammed, are com- 
pelled, in order to evade punishment, to shirk, to pretend, to look wise 
when they know at heart how dull they are, and to insist upon it that 
“that was what they meant’’ when they know they really did not mean 
anything. Deceit grows like a hot-house plant in such an atmosphere, 
and dishonesty drives out that natural truth and candor which are 
among the most attractive characteristics of natural childhood. 

Finally, how shal] this want in our schools be met? First, by teachers 
boldly saying to parents: ‘‘ My school exists only for the high purpose of 
developing, educating your boys; if this is not what you want for them, 
take them away. In order to this, they must make progress very slowly ; 
if you find your boys have got over only a few pages, before you con- 
demn me, examine them on these pages and see how thoroughly, how 
intelligently they know them. Youcan pour books into your boys, if you 
choose, as you pour water from a pail; but to draw your boys’ faculties 
out and into activity, you must make haste slowly.’’ Secondly, parents 
must support the teachers in this wise course, and wait patiently to try 
methods by results. Thirdly, let the teacher magnify his office, let him 
teach, let him refuse only to hear lessons, let him declare himself the 
priest of a noble, lofty worship, the worship of Truth, which, like God, 
sits eternal to the heavens; which, again like the Father of all men, will 
be approached humbly, in spirit and in truth; but which, once more 
like Him, repels with the sternest anger the cunning, deceitful man who 
comes only for what he may get. 


REVIEWS. 
“A MIDSUMMER MADNESS,” by Ellen Olney Kirk. Pp. 395. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
INCE the first appearance of this author's name as a writer of fiction, 
her works have steadily improved in interest and value, and she has 
nowhere attained a higher level, as regards felicity of style and crispness 
of narration, than in this last novel. ‘‘ A Midsummer Madness ’”’ has, to be 
sure, no heroic breadth of theme; its story revolves, so to speak, on a 
china plate, its field being limited to the sayings, doings and feelings of 
a group of well-bred people passing a summer together in the elegant 
leisure of two neighboring villas on the Delaware ; there is not an adven- 
ture or accident or hair breadths scape in its whole course ; yet the world- 
old drama of love and jealousy and temptation and renunciation works 
itself out under these apparently commonplace conditions as well as if 
Medhurst and Heriot wore knightly armor and Ceci/ were crowned 
Queen of Love and Beauty. The cluster of characters is small, but every 
one is drawn in lively colors. M4r. Haxtown is possibly a little carica- 
tured ; a bore of such tremendous magnitude would be a perfect upas tree, 
smothering all the people in his vicinity ; but he is amusing—so long as 
he can be confined to the pages of a book. Cecé/ is lovely, even in the 
innocent ignorance with which she plays fast-and-loose with her lovers ; 
Fanny Dalton is the typical, charming woman, and Zié/y, a sly little 
cat, as natural as life; but the strength of the book is in the masculine 
characters, Heriot, though apparently allotted the part of villain in the 
piece, gains particularly in interest from first tolast. There is real develop- 
ment in his character, and the reader is drawn on to first endure, then 
pity, then embrace, perhaps beyond the author's intention. His creator 
certainly deals him hard measure in leaving him “hating the thorns, 
dust and weariness of life, which he could not throw off.” Having come 
so faron the road of generous self-renunciation, he might have been 
granted force enough to turn away from old things to new. 
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“AT HOME IN ITALty.”’ By Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

So many books have been given to the world by European tourists, 
pursuing nearly the same route and recording very similar impressions, 
that the readers of such have come to pass over with indifference much 
that once awakened lively interest, and to place even an exaggerated 
estimate of value upon items of novel information, as if they were pre- 
cious nuggets in the stony wastes of picture galleries, antiquities, history 
and the “ picturesque.”’ Such a satiated reader would find in the portion 
of Mrs. Bianciardi's book, entitled “ Italy as a Residence,” its best interest 
as containing many practical hints upon Italian housekeeping, both in 
city and country, which might be valuable to people with moderate 
means intending to reside for some time in Italy, and wishing to avoid the 
expense as well as the routine of hotel life. It is for the benefit of such 
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that the author tells how to rent “an apartment”’ to the best advantage 
and what chances are to be had in furnished country houses ; the pecu- 
liarities of Italian servants and what wages they ask ; what are the facili- 
ties of procuring meat, butter and vegetables and what the price thereof; 
how to keep warm during the rigors of a winter in the sunny South ; and 
many other items of import to housekeepers. This wisdom seems to have 
been chiefly acquired during the writer's sojourn in a country villa in the 
neighborhood of Florence, which is delightfully described in such a 
manner as to stimulate others to go and do likewise, if possible. The 
remainder of the book has less novelty and interest, though ‘‘ Camaldoli”’ 
and the ‘Mountain Excursion in the Province of Siena,” are off the 
beaten tracks of the ordinary tourist. The worthy priest of Monticello is 
so interesting that one could wish there were more of him and less of the 
antiquities of Siena. 


TRAVELS IN MEXICO AND LIFE AMONG THE MEXICANS. 
A. Ober. Pp. 672. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1884. 
Mexico is at the present time an objective point of American interest. 

Railroads, mining enterprise and trade are bringing the two states, rather 

delusively called “sister Republics,” closer together. A desire to know 

something about the inhabitants of Mexico, their habits and customs, 
their political and social development, has taken possession of others 
than mining engineers and railroad contractors. But the present work, 
however much it may fill the “long felt want’’ of these latter, is not 
calculated to satisfy any one else. To tell us that the people smoke 
cigarettes and drink chocolate gives no very clear insight into their 
character. The opinions of a young Chicago merchant, quoted page 

505 et seq., exaggerated though they be, are of more service than a 

chapter of long winded description. 

The work is divided into three parts: I. Yucatan; II. Central and 
Southern Mexico; III. The Border States. The people of the first men- 
tioned region the author speaks of in terms of the warmest praise. So 
gentle in fact are they that he ‘hardly heard a baby cry”’ during his 
stay among them. The Aztecs, however, inhabitants of Mexico proper 
left no such impression. ‘“ This is said to be the notable difference be- 
tween Yucatecans and Aztecs: these are clean, those are dirty.” 

The archeologist, while finding quite a mass of matter, will look in 
vain for anything really definite, though that could hardly be expected 
of a man who on reaching the crater of Popocatapetl ‘rose exultingly 
and discharged the six chambers of my revolver into the air."” That 
part of the book relating to mines and railroads is very full and is ac- 
companied by carefully collected statistics. The work is, however, 
swollen to almost twice its necessary bulk by the introduction of local 
incidents and the quoting of authors who should merely have been cited. 
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CYRIL AND LIONEL, AND OTHER POEMS. 
studies. By Mark André Raffalovich. 
Trench & Co. 

This little book contains a variety of poems written in English by a 
Russian. The title is scarcely a clue to the contents, as Cyril and Lionel 
are inferior to many of the other poems in strength and beauty. 

The poet shows a perfect mastery of English even to the most obscure 
limits of poetical license. His familiarity with the different English 
poets shows itself in Shakespearean sonnets and in other verses where 
the grace and ring of Swinburne and the subtleties of Browning are 
distinctly felt. But in this he merely tries his powers and we soon 
recognize a poet with original gifts. Perhaps his best effort is “After 
Flirting.”” The woman keeps her lover in doubt as to her real senti- 
ments and with charming grace and wit postpones her final seif-render- 
ing until the closing verse where there is a touch of tragedy in her emo- 
tion. A short quotation could not do justice to the situation, so pic- 
turesquely indicated, nor to the increasing interest which culminates 
only in the closing lines. The heroine comes clearly before us, witty, 
subtle and flirtatious. There are other poems of dramatic interest, but, 
in spite of much beauty and many masterly touches, they are too obscure 
for perfect enjoyment. 

“ A Child’s Vision,” is of quite a different character. There the beau- 
ties and mysteries of the spring-time in a lonely wood, inspire a child 
with some sudden fancy of god-like shape. 

What could be more charming than the idea thus expressed. 


Then bending there 
In god-like arms he raised the panting child, 
And lifted high amid the laughing air, 
The small pink face, whose look shrank not but smiled. 
One minute more and he was gone who stood 
A minute there, so great and frank and mild. 
And naught was left but words half understood, 
Some faded flowers in a child’s tired hand, 
Dim scents and memories in every land, 
A lonely straying through a haunted wood. 





Other lines of equal beauty are scattered freely thro’ this little volume. 

Mr. Raffalovich is an acute student of the sentimental passion. He 
sings the changes on every variety of feeling, at times in verse that is 
burthened with metaphor, so thickly do the ideas crowd upon him. Into 
human relations he gives us glimpses that are often satirical and humor- 
ous, often powerful and pathetic. He is indeed a poet and essentially a 
modern one. Penetrating, many sided, he unites a scientific knowledge 
of life issues to keen artistic perceptions. His sense of the poetical over- 
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rides the awkwardness of modern conventionalities and, in addition to 
the time-honored worship of nature and pure physical beauty, he gives us 
the novelty and intellectual beauty of modern situations. 

In this he will be hailed with delight by all lovers of living art. 


A SHortT TARIFF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE EARLIEST 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. PART I.—1783 to 1789, with a preliminary 
view. By David H. Mason. Chicago, published by the author, 460 
West Randolph Street. Pp. 157, 8vo. 

Mr. David H. Mason is well known by his admirable pamphlet on 
the benefits which our farmers derive from the protective policy. He 
also did excellent work on the staff of Zhe Jnter-Ocean of Chicago, by 
his intelligent advocacy of that policy. His researches into the history 
of the question seem to have satisfied him, as also a good many others 
who have gone into the subject, that there could be no better argument 
for protection than the facts connected with its adoption in this country, 
and the subsequent fate and fortunes of this policy. Of the history only 
a part has ever been told, and that part lies scattered through a great 
number of books, much of it in the little read but deeply interesting 
records of the debates of Congress and the reports of the national gov- 
ernment. The first part of his work comes down no farther than the 
adoption of the Constitution. In the first chapter he describes, at much 
less length than he might, the policy by which the Colonies were made 
feeders to the commercial growth of the mother country. We miss here 
a famous quotation from Gee On Zrade which expresses the English view 
of colonial trade with a calm cynicism that could not be surpassed. 
The five chapters that follow, show the distress of the country under the 
Articles of Confederation for want of a national authority to impose 
duties for the protection of American industry. That this want it was 
that forced the adoption of the Constitution of 1789, is well known to 
everyone who has looked into the discussions of that time. Mr. Mason 
tells the story in such a way as to set at rest the question of the constitu- 
tionality of protection. He reconstructs the background of opinion 
which preceded and accompanied the adoption of the new Constitution, 
showing that at that time the national protection of national industry 
was assumed on all hands as a primary duty of every national govern- 
ment. In this discussion he brings forward much that is fresh and noth- 
ing that has not value as showing the position taken by the fathers of 
the republic. 

We shall look forward with interest to the succeeding parts of Mr. 
Mason's work. We presume that they will be more economical and 
less legal in character than this first. His book is to be had direct from 
the author at the price of one dollar a part. R; E.-3. 


Out-oF-TOWN PLACES: WITH HINTS FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT. By 
the author of ‘‘ Wet Days at Edgewood.” Pp. vii & 295. _ Illustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is seventeen years since Mr. Donald G. Mitchell first issued this 
little book under the title ‘‘ Rural Studies.’’ In the meantime the im- 
portance of the subject has increased with the increase of the number of 
city people who are drifting in the direction of rural or suburban re- 
sidences. With the rapid growth of city population in the United States, 
there is an equally rapid growth in the multitude who must live by the 
city, but who do not mean to live in it. Many manuals have been written 
for their instruction in these seventeen years, but that of Mr. Mitchell has 
some advantages over them all. It is the work of a.man who is 
thoroughly at home in the conditions of rural life, who has spent his 
years in the farms and country homes of the country, but who is too well 
educated and of too disciplined an imagination to fail to catch the 
citizen’s way of looking at the matter. He enters into the views of the 
city man as to both what he does and does not understand. He anti- 
cipates the mistakes by force of sympathy, and puts him on his guard in 
a friendly way, that makes the book as full of interest as it is of profit. 
Many and great are the dangers that beset the steps of the citizen who 
ventures into the country. Those of the green countryman, who visits 
the city, are as nothing tothem. There are no bunko-steerers, it is true, 
nor ‘‘confid nce-men”’ in his path. But there are specialists and agents. 
and old hands and smart bargainers of all sorts and kinds, who lie in 
wait for the unwary. The fact, that he is from the city advertises itself, 
and he will find that rural innocence is not above asking him double 
prices and putting him off with bad articles for that very reason. Mr. 
Mitchell conveys a few suggestive hints to his readers on these points, 
and tells him the honest truth on a great matter, which professionals of 
all kinds find it to their interest to misrepresent. In the more profes- 
sional field of advice as to what may be made of old and new homes, 
Mr. Mitchell follows the lines of simplicity, sobriety and economy in his 
suggestions. He accommodates his advice to the average country-seek- 
ing Citizen, tries to put him in the way of making such an investment as 
will not lead to sore disappointment. His advice is calculated for the 
meridian of New York, but it applies for the most to the neighborhood of 
any great city in our Northern States. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


F the power of Mr. Julian Hawthorne's creations in fiction there can 
be no question, but their exceeding grimness is not less indisput- - 
able. ‘‘ Archibald Malmaison,” (New York: Funk & Wagnalls), though 
less of a psychological study than some of his more powerful predeces- 
sors, is as grisly as any of them, from Aressant down. 


The strange 








alterations of consciousness which give to Archibald a double existence, 
in one phase of which he is ignorant of what has been felt and done in 
the other, is a phenomenon paralleled by actual cases recorded in 
medical works as resulting from peculiar injuries to the brain; never- 
theless, there is in his weird seizures a certain goblin-like phase verging 


on the supernatural, the effect of which is heightened by the complica- 
tions resulting from the discovery of the secret chamber, and which 
works up most effectjvely to the tragic sequel, where the grim Nemesis, 
whom Mr. Hawthorne so often calls in, makes the successful consumma- 
tion of crime its own punishment. The story, lurid as it is, is extremely 
interesting, without pause from first to last; but the author's statement 
that ‘the story is a true one, true in whole and in part,” is surely to be 
taken with a grainof allowance. It bears no more apparent resemblance 
to literal truth, than does his suppositious Dr. Roddinson to any ordinary 
or even extraordinary medical man; and the reader can only be sur- 
prised at such a claim, which seems a little beyond the novelist’s usual 
privilege of making the unreal appear true. 


The third volume of “Stories by American Authors” (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons), contains reprints of six short stories by Fitz 
James O’Brien, Frances Hodgson Burnett, George Parsons Lathrop, 
David P. Lloyd, Celia Thaxter and Brander Matthews. They are, if 
not the best efforts of their respective authors, at least generally well rep- 
resentative of their several styles of writing and thinking; generally, not 
universally ; for we must consider ‘‘A Memorable Murder”’ most unfor- 
tunately chosen as an example of Miss Thaxter’s fiction. The narrative. 
is probably baldly true; at least it has no dramatic interest beyond what 
is attained by an ordinary newspaper report of a murder; in this case 
one of the most stupid as well as atrocious of murders. If this ‘story ' 
should be put into the hands of very youthful readers, it is difficult to 
see why it should not come within the scope of the law against pernicious 
literature for minors. 


In this volume (‘‘ Man.—Whence'‘and Whither?’ By Richard B. 
Westbrook, D. D. Pp. 224. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), the 
author attempts to reconcile his form of religion with his conclusions in 
science. It can hardly be said with confidence that everybody is likely 
to be much pleased with the result. Dissatisfied, apparently, with all the 
creeds, he flings aside revelation, yet at the same time he misinterprets 
and evidently misapprehends the teachings of science. His ultimate 
conclusions are that ‘‘ Spirit is God;”’ that God is zm all things, not oxé- 
side of anything; that man developed by evolution; that heredity is a 
fact; that salvation can only be obtained by “ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well; ’’ that the resurrection of the body is absurd, eternal 
punishment a myth, prayer an instinct, and the Bible a product of 
religion. These conclusions, the first excepted, are far more nearly 
those of a materialist than those of a Christian, but the “ palpable proof ” 
of the existence of spirits, as given by clairvoyance and clairaudience, 
will be rejected by both as too impalpable to serve as the foundation of 
anything beyond an opinion. The object of the work in fact, appears 
to be, to magnify modern “‘ spiritualism.’’ In exchange for the teachings 
of revelation on the one hand, and on the other hand for the mingling 
of proved facts with nebulous hypotheses furnished by contemporary 
science, he offers as “ palpable proof” such stories as that of Baron 
Goldenstubbé and the spirit of Luther, which confounded the Bishop of 
Orleans by writing: 

In vita pestis eram papae 

In morte mors ero. Luther. 
upon a slip of paper placed over the portrait of Luther in the gallery of 
Versailles. 


The felicity of a jest often lies in the apparently serious stolidity of 
the narrator, and in this view ‘‘ Thorns in Your Sides”’ (by Harriette A. 
Keyser. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), assumes an aspect of jocu- 
larity that seems atthe first glance peculiarly alien to its solemn absurd- 
ity. The theme of this story (which begins with the battle of Aughrim, 
1691, and ends two huadred years afterward, seven years later than the 
present time) is ‘the Canaanites as thorns in the sides of the Israelites ;’’ 
these Canaanites being proved, by a remarkable course of historical 
reasoning, to exist by direct descent in ‘‘ the south of Ireland Romanists.”’ 
That England and America are peopled by the lost tribes of Israel is the 
next link in the chain of logical sequence, and nothing remains but to 
wind said chain around a bunch of facts which shall prove that the 
aforesaid Canaanites always have been, are, and always will be thorns 
in the sides of the unlucky English and Yankee Israelites. Hence the 
author's excursions into the realm of the future, in which she finds dyna- 
mite and other superior explosives the ruling powers of the realm, infer- 
nal machines introduced freely into such private circles as express a dis- 
taste for the Irish, and life becomes a path of thorns indeed. 

On such a work as this it is not worth while to pass judgment. Its 
nonsense becomes its own commentator. 


Concerning Mr. Hatton’s volume, (‘‘ Henry Irving’s Impressions of 
America.” By Joseph Hatton. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.), there 
is and will be but one judgment,—that it is trash. It has some clever 
descriptions, and an occasional spice of good anecdote, but its object 
seems to have been merely to make things agreeable with those who 
may promote the success of Mr. Irving’s next professional tour. As the 
book is said to have been designed before Mr. Irving left England, when 
it was not yet certain how he would be received here, this may excuse to 
some degree the plan of issuing it, but certainly the approval of his «xi 
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has been such that Mr. Hatton’s puffery is now more than worthless. 
Americans know and like Mr. Irving well enough not to desire to have 
him re-introduced by this sort of a book. 


“The Retrospect,’’ by Johnap Thomas Jones, (Pp. 151. Philadel- 

hia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is one of that considerable class of issues 
rom the press which command our respect in their intention, and their 
line of thought, but not in their mode of expression. The author has 
here put into verse,—and very fair verse, sometimes,—a retrospective 
study of the social features of this country’s career, and if he could get 
people to read his book he would have completed a very worthy purpose. 
But it fails in its art; it will not be read. The Welsh bard sang, as he 
swept his strings, and there is much evidence that so far this is the 
strongest form of Cambrian minstrelsy. The singing festivals command 
respect, andif Mr. Jones’s lines had but the vigor and fervor of an Eisted- 
fodd, their success would be assured. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
HE French colony in Berlin is preparing, in view of the bi-centen- 
nary of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, a history of the French 
settlement in the Prussian capital. A sale announced to begin in 
London, on the Igth inst. at Messrs. Puttick & Sampson’s auction rooms, 
of the stock of music of Messrs. Hutchings & Romer, is the most im- 
portant incident of that nature of late years. The catalogue comprises 
100,000 engraved plates and many valuable copyrights, besides great 
quantities of musical merchandize. Mr. Leslie Stephen has, in con- 
sequence of his laborious literary engagements, resigned the Clarke lec- 
tureship in English literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. E. W. 
Gosse has been appointed to succeed him and will begin his lectures in 
the October term. 








Macmillan & Co. have in preparation a complete Library Edition, in 
seven volumes, to be published monthly, at $1.75 each, of the works of 
Lord Tennyson, the first volume containing a steel portrait after a photo- 
graph by Rejlander, will be published about June 1. There will also be 
a limited edition printed on the best hand-made paper which will be sold 
only in sets. 


A life of General G. J. Pillow, the Confederate commander, is to be 
published at Memphis, Tenn., the writer being his widow, Mrs. Mary E. 
Pillow. Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. announce ‘ The Travelling Law 
School and Famous Trials," a book treating of the law in its relation to 
government and business affairs. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. an- 
nounce that the first volume of the complete library edition of Tenny- 
son’s works will appear in June. The edition will be in seven volumes, 
to be issued monthly. The American Bible House, during the year 
ending March 3rst, issued a total of 1,357,051 volumes of Bibles, Testa- 
ments and portions. The Century Company has just ready a new 
collection of hymns by Dr. Charles Robinson, entitled ‘‘ Spiritual Songs, 
Ancient and Modern.” The Antiguary for May has interesting ar- 
ticles on ‘‘The Coins of Venice, by W. Carew Hazlitt, and the “ Old 
Landrights of Municipal Corporations,’ by G. L. Gomme, F. S. A. Even 
more important, through its connection with the present as well as the 
past, is Dr. Karl Blind’s ‘“‘ Troy Found Again,”’ in which the work of 
Dr. Schliemann is enthusiastically, but appreciatively, commented on. 

















The study of German has been made obligatory in the University of 
Tokio, Japan. German and French used to be optional subjects. 
An American morning newspaper is about to be started in London, in 
which news from the United States will form the chief feature. The 
first edition, in London, of Mr. Blackmore's new novel ‘‘ Tommy Up- 
more,”’ was exhausted on the day of issue. 








Anthony Trollope’s Irish story, ‘‘ The Land Leaguers,”’ is coming out 
in book form in London. In memory of Dr. Johnson's Centenary, 
the Oxford Clarendon Press will issue soon an edition of “ Boswell’s 
Life.” A limited reprint of the 1825 edition of Mr. Robert 
Chambers’s “‘ Illustrations of the Author of Waverly,”’ being notices and 
anecdotes of real characters, scenes, and incidents supposed to be de- 
scribed in his works, has just been issued in Edinburgh. The 
Italian government has given notice to terminate the literary convention 
with Austria. Mr. Quaritch bought in Paris recently for $2,620, one 
of the only four copies known to be in existence of the original Italian 
text of Amerigo Vespucci’s narrative of his voyages. 


Dr. J. G. DeHoop Scheffer, the Dutch historian has translated and 
published in the Doopsgezinde Bijdragen (Amsterdam) the address de- 
livered by Mr. Samuel W. Pennypacker of Philadelphia at the German 
Bi-Centennial in this city. A popular “ Life of Wycliffe,” by John 

















Laird Wilson, will be issued shortly by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, of | 


New York. It will form one of the Standard Library, and it is to be 
published in commemoration of the sooth anniversary of Wycliffe’s 
death, December 31, 1384. The correspondence of M. Guizot, the 
French historian, is down for immediate publication in Paris by Mm. 
Hachette. The correspondence, extending 1810—74, has been edited 
by Madame Delbit. It is expected to be “ one of the books” not only of 
the year but of many years. Mr. W. S. Gilbert says that in dra- 
matic composition the only rule that appears to him to be of general appli- 
cation is this—-always construct your last act first. ‘‘In other words, 
never commit yourself to a course of action until you see your way clearly 
and with good dramatic effect out of every difficulty it may involve.” 











Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly publish ‘‘ The Life and Times 
of Gustavus Adolphus,’’ by Hon. John L. Stephens, recently United 
States Minister at Stockholm: and ‘“ The Hollanders in Nova Zembla,” 
(1596-1597); an Arctic poem translated from the Dutch of Hendrick Tol- 
lens, by the Rev. Daniel Van Pelt, with a preface and an historical intro- 
duction by Samuel Richard Van Campen, F. R. G.S. This poem is one 
of the standard epics of Dutch literature. 


A biography of Henry Irving, by Frederick Daly, has just been issued 
in London. It gives more facts about Mr. Irving than had before been 
made known, an analysis of American criticism of his acting, and a 
variety of miscellaneous matter. “ Frederick Daly"’ is the pseudonym 
of a person who has been for years in intimate communication with 
Irving, and who has written this book, so to speak, with the collaboration 
of the actor. 


Mr. John Edmands, of the Philadelphia Mercantile Library, has re- 
printed from the Library “ Bulletin’’ his timely ‘‘ Reading Notes on 
Wycliffe.” The Italian author, Edmondo de Amicis, whose narra- 
tives of travel in Turkey, Morocco, Spain, France and Holland are 
already known to American readers, is at present making a trip along the 
eastern coast of South America. According to the reports from the 
Argentine Republic, he has had accorded to him an exceptionally favor- 
able reception, not only on the part of the officials, but from the general 
public. Mrs. Potts, an earnest disciple of Miss Delia Bacon, has 
published a little work, giving various curious reasons for believing that 
Francis Bacon “ wrote Shakespeare.” 


Mr. W. Carleton is preparing a new volume of poems for the 
press. Bishop Hurst’s latest work,—a manual entitled ‘‘A Short 
History of the Reformation,” has just been published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers. The collection of Joel Barlow's literary remains, which 
the late Professor Olmstead was a life time in accumulating, has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Charles Burr Todd for use in a life of the 
poet on which he has been engaged for several years. The corpo- 
ration of Harvard University announce that a gift from the estate of 
Henry T. Morgan of New York is to be used for the establishment of 
four new fellowships for the encouragement of advanced liberal studies. 

















Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, will have ready in a few 
days ‘THE LABOR-VALUE FALLACY, a discussion of Socialism and 
Henry George's theories,’’ by Mr. M. L. Scudder, Jr., author of ** Con- 
gested Prices,” etc. The same firm will also bring out simultaneously 
with the above ‘‘The Times of Alchemy,” the sixth and concluding 
volume of the much admired “ Surgeon's Stories.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
RAPID RAMBLINGS IN Europe, by W. C. Falkner. 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
QuIcKsANDs. A novel. From the German of Adolph Streckfuss, by Mrs. A. L 
Wister. Pp. 556. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Witp Woops Lire. By Captain Charles A. J. Farrar (“ Lake and Forest 
Series.”) Pp. 407. $1.25. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 
But A PHILISTINE. A novel. 


Pp. 565. $2.00. J. B, Lip- 


By Virginia F. Townsend. Pp. 328. 
Lee’& Shepard, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

VACATION CRUISING IN CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE Bays. By J. T. Roth- 
rock, M. D., Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania. Pp. 
262. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

PRosE WriTINGs OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Edited by Parke Godwin. 
Two volumes. Pp. 429—431. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE STorY oF THE Coup D’Erar. 
with notes, by Albert D. Vandam. 
York. 

PRACTICA!. Essays. 
ton & Co., New York. 

THE GIANT’s Robe. A novel. 
& Co., New York. 


$1.50. 


By M. De. Maupas. From the French, 

Pp. 487. D. Appleton & Co., New 

(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

By Alexander Bain, LL. D. Pp. 338. $1.75. 

(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 
By F. Anstey. Pp. 427. $1.00. 

(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


D. Apple- 
D. Appleton 


SCIENCE. 
THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE* 

“T’HIS handsome volume of 737 pages is, as we learn from the author’s 

preface, written for those members of the intelligent reading public 
who wish to learnthe main facts about the diseases of mankind, and 
especially about their prevention, without interfering in the hfe work of 
the physician. Hence it contains no receipts for nostrums or formule 
for prescriptions, and the only remedies recommended are purely pre- 
ventive in their character. Its sole object is to hasten on the day, when, 
as the distinguished author has elsewhere expressed, it shall reign 
supreme that great medical science of the future—preventive medicine. 
The method adopted by Dr. Richardson to attain this object is to study 
first the nature; secondly, the causes ; and lastly, the ways of preventing 
those calamities which afflict mankind, called diseases. As our author re- 
marks, the conception that these afflictions can be prevented is of modern 








Le “The Field of Disease: A Book of Preventive Medicine.’’ By Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, M. D., LL. D.. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royai College of Physicians, and Honorary Physi- 
cian to the Royal Literary Fund. Philadelphia: H. C. Lea’s Son & Co., 1884. 
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rides the awkwardness of modern conventionalities and, in addition to 
the time-honored worship of nature and pure physical beauty, he gives us 
the novelty and intellectual beauty of modern situations. 

In this he will be hailed with delight by all lovers of living art. 


A SHortT TARIFF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE EARLIEST 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. ParT I.—1783 to 1789, with a preliminary 
view. By David H. Mason. Chicago, published by the author, 460 
West Randolph Street. Pp. 157, 8vo. 

Mr. David H. Mason is well known by his admirable pamphlet on 
the benefits which our farmers derive from the protective policy. He 
also did excellent work on the staff of Zhe Jnter-Ocean of Chicago, by 
his intelligent advocacy of that policy. His researches into the history 
of the question seem to have satisfied him, as also a good many others 
who have gone into the subject, that there could be no better argument 
for protection than the facts connected with its adoption in this country, 
and the subsequent fate and fortunes of this policy. Of the history only 
a part has ever been told, and that part lies scattered through a great 
number of books, much of it in the little read but deeply interesting 
records of the debates of Congress and the reports of the national gov- 
ernment. The first part of his work comes down no farther than the 
adoption of the Constitution. In the first chapter he describes, at much 
less length than he might, the policy by which the Colonies were made 
feeders to the commercial growth of the mother country. We miss here 
a famous quotation from Gee On Trade which expresses the English view 
of colonial trade with a calm cynicism that could not be surpassed. 
The five chapters that follow, show the distress of the country under the 
Articles of Confederation for want of a national authority to impose 
duties for the protection of American industry. That this want it was 
that forced the adoption of the Constitution of 1789, is well known to 
everyone who has looked into the discussions of that time. Mr. Mason 
tells the story in such a way as to set at rest the question of the constitu- 
tionality of protection. He reconstructs the background of opinion 
which preceded and accompanied the adoption of the new Constitution, 
showing that at that time the national protection of national industry 
was assumed on all hands as a primary duty of every national govern- 
ment. In this discussion he brings forward much that is fresh and noth- 
ing that has not value as showing the position taken by the fathers of 
the republic. 

We shall look forward with interest to the succeeding parts of Mr. 
Mason’s work. We presume that they will be more economical and 
less legal in character than this first. His book is to be had direct from 
the author at the price of one dollar a part. R, EB. :T. 


OutT-oF-TOWN PLACES: WITH HINTS FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT. By 
the author of ‘‘ Wet Days at Edgewood.”’ Pp. vii & 295. Illustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

It is seventeen years since Mr. Donald G. Mitchell first issued this 
little book under the title ‘‘ Rural Studies.’’ In the meantime the im- 
portance of the subject has increased with the increase of the number of 
city people who are drifting in the direction of rural or suburban re- 
sidences. With the rapid growth of city population in the United States, 
there is an equally rapid growth in the multitude who must live by the 
city, but who do not mean to live in it. Many manuals have been written 
for their instruction in these seventeen years, but that of Mr. Mitchell has 
some advantages over them all. It is the work of a.man who is 
thoroughly at home in the conditions of rural life, who has spent his 
years in the farms and country homes of the country, but who is too well 
educated and of too disciplined an imagination to fail to catch the 
citizen's way of looking at the matter. He enters into the views of the 
city man as to both what he does and does not understand. He anti- 
cipates the mistakes by force of sympathy, and puts him on his guard in 
a friendly way, that makes the book as full of interest as it is of profit. 
Many and great are the dangers that beset the steps of the citizen who 
ventures into the country. Those of the green countryman, who visits 
the city, are as nothing tothem. There are no bunko-steerers, it is true, 
nor ‘‘confid nce-men”’ in his path. But there are specialists and agents. 
and old hands and smart bargainers of all sorts and kinds, who lie in 
wait for the unwary. The fact, that he is from the city advertises itself, 
and he will find that rural innocence is not above asking him double 
prices and putting him off with bad articles for that very reason. Mr. 
Mitchell conveys a few suggestive hints to his readers on these points, 
and tells him the honest truth on a great matter, which professionals of 
all kinds find it to their interest to misrepresent. In the more profes- 
sional field of advice as to what may be made of old and new homes, 
Mr. Mitchell follows the lines of simplicity, sobriety and economy in his 
suggestions. He accommodates his advice to the average country-seek- 
ing Citizen, tries to put him in the way of making such an investment as 
will not lead to sore disappointment. His advice is calculated for the 
meridian of New York, but it applies for the most to the neighborhood of 
any great city in our Northern States. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
F the power of Mr. Julian Hawthorne's creations in fiction there can 


be no question, but their exceeding grimness is not less indisput- - 


able. ‘‘ Archibald Malmaison,” (New York: Funk & Wagnalls), though 
less of a psychological study than some of his more powerful predeces- 
sors, is as grisly as any of them, from Sressan¢ down. The strange 





alterations of consciousness which give to Archibald a double existence, 
in one phase of which he is ignorant of what has been felt and done in 
the other, is a phenomenon paralleled by actual cases recorded in 
medical works as resulting from peculiar injuries to the brain; never- 
theless, there is in his weird seizures a certain goblin-like phase verging 
on the supernatural, the effect of which is heightened by the complica- 
tions resulting from the discovery of the secret chamber, and which 
works up most effectjvely to the tragic sequel, where the grim Nemesis, 
whom Mr. Hawthorne so often calls in, makes the successful consumma- 
tion of crime its own punishment. The story, lurid as it is, is extremely 
interesting, without pause from first to last; but the author’s statement 
that ‘the story is a true one, true in whole and in part,’’ is surely to be 
taken with a grain of allowance. It bears no more apparent resemblance 
to literal truth, than does his suppositious Dr. Rollinson to any ordinary 
or even extraordinary medical man; and the reader can only be sur- 
prised at such a claim, which seems a little beyond the novelist’s usual 
privilege of making the unreal appear true. 


The third volume of ‘Stories by American Authors” (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons), contains reprints of six short stories by Fitz 
James O'Brien, Frances Hodgson Burnett, George Parsons Lathrop, 
David P. Lloyd, Celia Thaxter and Brander Matthews. They are, if 
not the best efforts of their respective authors, at least generally well rep- 
resentative of their several styles of writing and thinking; generally, not 
universally ; for we must consider ‘‘A Memorable Murder” most unfor- 
tunately chosen as an example of Miss Thaxter’s fiction. The narrative 
is probably baldly true; at least it has no dramatic interest beyond what 
is attained by an ordinary newspaper report of a murder; in this case 
one of the most stupid as well as atrocious of murders. If this ‘story’ 
should be put into the hands of very youthful readers, it is difficult to 
see why it should not come within the scope of the law against pernicious 
literature for minors. 


In this volume (‘‘Man.—Whence'and Whither?’’ By Richard B. 
Westbrook, D. D. Pp. 224. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), the 
author attempts to reconcile his form of religion with his conclusions in 
science. It can hardly be said with confidence that everybody is likely 
to be much pleased with the result. Dissatisfied, apparently, with all the 
creeds, he flings aside revelation, yet at the same time he misinterprets 
and evidently misapprehends the teachings of science. His ultimate 
conclusions are that “‘ Spirit is God;"’ that God is z# all things, not ozé- 
side of anything; that man developed by evolution; that heredity is a 
fact; that salvation can only be obtained by ‘ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well; ’’ that the resurrection of the body is absurd, eternal 
punishment a myth, prayer an instinct, and the Bible a product of 
religion. These conclusions, the first excepted, are far more nearly 
those of a materialist than those of a Christian, but the “ palpable proof” 
of the existence of spirits, as given by clairvoyance and clairaudience, 
will be rejected by both as too impalpable to serve as the foundation of 
anything beyond an opinion. The object of the work in fact, appears 
to be, to magnify modern “ spiritualism.’’ In exchange for the teachings 
of revelation on the one hand, and on the other hand for the mingling 
of proved facts with nebulous hypotheses furnished by contemporary 
science, he offers as “ palpable proof’’ such stories as that of Baron 
Goldenstubbé and the spirit of Luther, which confounded the Bishop of 
Orleans by writing: 

In vita pestis eram papae 

In morte mors ero. Luther. 
upon a slip of paper placed over the portrait of Luther in the gallery of 
Versailles. 


The felicity of a jest often lies in the apparently serious stolidity of 
the narrator, and in this view ‘‘ Thorns in Your Sides” (by Harriette A. 
Keyser. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons), assumes an aspect of jocu- 
larity that seems atthe first glance peculiarly alien to its solemn absurd- 
ity. The theme of this story (which begins with the battle of Aughrim, 
1691, and ends two huadred years afterward, seven years later than the 
present time) is ‘‘the Canaanites as thorns in the sides of the Israelites ;’’ 
these Canaanites being proved, by a remarkable course of historical 
reasoning, to exist by direct descent in “‘ the south of Ireland Romanists.”’ 
That England and America are peopled by the lost tribes of Israel is the 
next link in the chain of logical sequence, and nothing remains but to 
wind said chain around a bunch of facts which shall prove that the 
aforesaid Canaanites always have been, are, and always will be thorns 
in the sides of the unlucky English and Yankee Israelites. Hence the 
author’s excursions into the realm of the future, in which she finds dyna- 
mite and other superior explosives the ruling powers of the realm, infer- 
nal machines introduced freely into such private circles as express a dis- 
taste for the Irish, and life becomes a path of thorns indeed. 

On such a work as this it is not worth while to pass judgment. Its 
nonsense becomes its own commentator. 

Concerning Mr. Hatton's volume, (“‘ Henry Irving’s Impressions of 
America.” By Joseph Hatton. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.), there 
is and will be but one judgment,—that it is trash. It has some clever 
descriptions, and an occasional spice of good anecdote, but its object 
seems to have been merely to make things agreeable with those who 
may promote the success of Mr. Irving's next professional tour. As the 
book is said to have been designed before Mr. Irving left England, when 
it was not yet certain how he would be received here, this may excuse to 
some degree the plan of issuing it, but certainly the approval of his art 
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has deen such that Mr. Hatton’s puffery is now more than worthless. 
Americans know and like Mr. Irving well enough not to desire to have 
him re-introduced by this sort of a book. 


“The Retrospect,’ by Johnap Thomas Jones, (Pp. 151. Philadel- 

hia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is one of that considerabie class of issues 
rom the press which command our respect in their intention, and their 
line of thought, but not in their mode of expression. The author has 
here put into verse,—and very fair verse, sometimes,—a retrospective 
study of the social features of this country’s career, and if he could get 
people to read his book he would have completed avery worthy purpose. 
But it fails in its art; it will not be read. The Welsh bard sang, as he 
swept his strings, and there is much evidence that so far this is the 
strongest form of Cambrian minstrelsy. The singing festivals command 
respect, and if Mr. Jones's lines had but the vigor and fervor of an Eisted- 
fodd, their success would be assured. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
HE French colony in Berlin is preparing, in view of the bi-centen- 
nary of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, a history of the French 
settlement in the Prussian capital. A sale announced to begin in 
London, on the tgth inst. at Messrs. Puttick & Sampson’s auction rooms, 
of the stock of music of Messrs. Hutchings & Romer, is the most im- 
portant incident of that nature of late years. The catalogue comprises 
100,000 engraved plates and many valuable copyrights, besides great 
quantities of musical merchandize. Mr. Leslie Stephen has, in con- 
sequence of his laborious literary engagements, resigned the Clarke lec- 
tureship in English literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. E. W. 
Gosse has been appointed to succeed him and will begin his lectures in 
the October term. 








Macmillan & Co. have in preparation a complete Library Edition, in 
seven volumes, to be published monthly, at $1.75 each, of the works of 
Lord Tennyson, the first volume containing a steel portrait after a photo- 
graph by Rejlander, will be published about June 1. There will also be 
a limited edition printed on the best hand-made paper which will be sold 
only in sets. 


A life of General G. J. Pillow, the Confederate commander, is to be 
published at Memphis, Tenn., the writer being his widow, Mrs. Mary E. 
Pillow. Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. announce “ The Travelling Law 
School and Famous Trials,” a book treating of the law in its relation to 
government and business affairs. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. an- 
nounce that the first volume of the complete library edition of Tenny- 
son’s works will appear in June. The edition will be in seven volumes, 
to be issued monthly. The American Bible House, during the year 
ending March 3Ist, issued a total of 1,357,051 volumes of Bibles, Testa- 
ments and portions. The Century Company has just ready a new 
collection of hymns by Dr. Charles Robinson, entitled ‘ Spiritual Songs, 
Ancient and Modern.” The Antiquary for May has interesting ar- 
ticles on “‘ The Coins of Venice, by W. Carew Hazlitt, and the ‘“ Old 
Landrights of Municipal Corporations,’’ by G. L. Gomme, F. S. A. Even 
more important, through its connection with the present as well as the 
past, is Dr. Karl Blind’s ‘Troy Found Again,”’ in which the work of 
Dr. Schliemann is enthusiastically, but appreciatively, commented on. 

















The study of German has been made obligatory in the University of 
Tokio, Japan. German and French used to be optional subjects. 
An American morning newspaper is about to be started in London, in 
which news from the United States will form the chief feature. The 
first edition, in London, of Mr. Blackmore’s new novel ‘‘ Tommy Up- 
more,’’ was exhausted on the day of issue. 








Anthony Trollope’s Irish story, ‘‘ The Land Leaguers,”’ is coming out 
in book form in London. In memory of Dr. Johnson's Centenary, 
the Oxford Clarendon Press will issue soon an edition of ‘‘ Boswell’s 
Life.” A limited reprint of the 1825 edition of Mr. Robert 
Chambers'’s “ Illustrations of the Author of Waverly,” being notices and 
anecdotes of real characters, scenes, and incidents supposed to be de- 
scribed in his works, has just been issued in Edinburgh. The 
Italian government has given notice to terminate the literary convention 
with Austria. Mr. Quaritch bought in Paris recently for $2,620, one 
of the only four copies known to be in existence of the original Italian 
text of Amerigo Vespucci’s narrative of his voyages. 


Dr. J. G. DeHoop Scheffer, the Dutch historian has translated and 
published in the Doopsgezinde Bijdragen (Amsterdam) the address de- 
livered by Mr. Samuel W. Pennypacker of Philadelphia at the German 
Bi-Centennial in this city. A popular “ Life of Wycliffe,” by John 
Laird Wilson, will be issued shortly by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, of 
New York. It will form one of the Standard Library, and it is to be 
published in commemoration of the sooth anniversary of Wycliffe’s 
death, December 31, 1384. The correspondence of M. Guizot, the 
French historian, is down for immediate publication in Paris by Mm. 
Hachette. The correspondence, extending 1810—74, has been edited 
by Madame Delbit. It is expected to be “ one of the books”’ not only of 
the year but of many years. Mr. W. S. Gilbert says that in dra- 
matic composition the only rule that appears to him to be of general appli- 
cation is this—always construct your last act first, ‘‘In other words, 
never commit yourself to a course of action until you see your way clearly 
and with good dramatic effect out of every difficulty it may involve.” 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly publish ‘“‘ The Life and Times 
of Gustavus Adolphus,”’ by Hon. John L. Stephens, recently United 
States Minister at Stockholm: and “ The Hollanders in Nova Zembla,”’ 
(1596-1597); an Arctic poem translated from the Dutch of Hendrick Tol- 
lens, by the Rev. Daniel Van Pelt, with a preface and an historical intro- 
duction by Samuel Richard Van Campen, F. R. G.S. This poem is one 
of the standard epics of Dutch literature. 


A biography of Henry Irving, by Frederick Daly, has just been issued 
in London. It gives more facts about Mr. Irving than had before been 
made known, an analysis of American criticism of his acting, and a 
variety of miscellaneous matter. ‘“ Frederick Daly”’ is the pseudonym 
of a person who has been for years in intimate communication with 
Irving, and who has written this book, so to speak, with the collaboration 
of the actor. 


Mr. John Edmands, of the Philadelphia Mercantile Library, has re- 
printed from the Library ‘“ Bulletin’ his timely ‘‘ Reading Notes on 
Wycliffe.” The Italian author, Edmondo de Amicis, whose narra- 
tives of travel in Turkey, Morocco, Spain, France and Holland are 
already known to American readers, is at present making a trip along the 
eastern coast of South America. According to the reports from the 
Argentine Republic, he has had accorded to him an exceptionally favor- 
able reception, not only on the part of the officials, but from the general 
public. Mrs. Potts, an earnest disciple of Miss Delia Bacon, has 
published a little work, giving various curious reasons for believing that 
Francis Bacon “‘ wrote Shakespeare.” 


Mr. W. Carleton is preparing a new volume of poems for the 
press. Bishop Hurst’s latest work,—a manual entitled ‘‘A Short 
History of the Reformation,”’ has just been published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers. The collection of Joel Barlow’s literary remains, which 
the late Professor Olmstead was a life time in accumulating, has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Charles Burr Todd for use in a life of the 
poet on which he has been engaged for several years. The corpo- 
ration of Harvard University announce that a gift from the estate of 
Henry T. Morgan of New York is to be used for the establishment of 
four new fellowships for the encouragement of advanced liberal studies. 

















Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, will have ready in a few 
days “THE LABOR-VALUE FALLACY, a discussion of Socialism and 
Henry George’s theories,” by Mr. M. L. Scudder, Jr., author of *‘ Con- 
gested Prices,” etc. The same firm will also bring out simultaneously 
with the above ‘‘The Times of Alchemy,” the sixth and concluding 
volume of the much admired “‘ Surgeon's Stories.’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
RAPID RAMBLINGS IN Europe, by W. C. Falkner. Pp. 565. 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
QUICKSANDs. A novel. From the German of Adolph Streckfuss, by Mrs. A. L 
Wister. Pp. 356. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Witp Woops Lire. By Captain Charles A. J. Farrar (“ Lake and Forest 


$2.00. J. B, Lip- 


Series.”) Pp. 407. $1.25. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 
But A PuiLisTINE. A novel. By Virginia F. Townsend. Pp. 328. $1.50. 


Lee’& Shepard, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

VACATION CRUISING IN CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE Bays. By J. T. Roth- 
rock, M. D., Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania. Pp. 
262. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Prose WritINGs OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Edited by Parke Godwin. 
Two volumes. Pp. 429—431. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

THE Story oF THE Coup D’Erat. 
with notes, by Albert D. Vandam. I 
York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

PRrAcTICAi. Essays. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Pp. 338. $1.75. 
ton « Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

THE GIANT’s Rose. A novel. By F. Anstey. Pp. 427. $1.00. 
& Co., New Yorks (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


By M. De. Maupas. From the French, 
Pp. 487. D. Appleton & Co., New 


D. Apple- 
D. Appleton 


SCIEN CE. 
THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE* 

“T’HIS handsome volume of 737 pages is, as we learn from the author’s 

preface, written for those members of the intelligent reading public 
who wish to learnthe main facts about the diseases of mankind, and 
especially about their prevention, without interfering in the life work of 
the physician. Hence it contains no receipts for nostrums or formule 
for prescriptions, and the only remedies recommended are purely pre- 
ventive in their character. Its sole object is to hasten on the day, when, 
as the distinguished author has elsewhere expressed, it shall reign 
supreme that great medical science of the future—preventive medicine. 
The method adopted by Dr. Richardson to attain this object is to study 
first the nature; secondly, the causes ; and lastly, the ways of preventing 
those calamities which afflict mankind, called diseases. As our author re- 
marks, the conception that these afflictions can be prevented is of modern 





# «<The Field of Disease ; A Book of Preventive Medicine.” By Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, M. D., LL. D.. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royai wy oo Physicians, and Honorary Physi- 
cian to the Royal Literary Fund. Philadelphia: H. C. ’s Son & Co., 1884. 
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times, and indeed we may say practically of the latter two-thirds of the 
present century. The idea which came down almost to those of us who 
now live, was that diseases of every kind were a portion of the necessary 
sufferings of human existence, sufferings which might by some art or 
conjuration be removed, but which human wisdom and foresight were 
powerless to avoid or prevent. And we need hardly add that this same 
erroneous idea is more or less dimly entertained by many excellent people, 
even at the present enlightened era of this world’s history. Gradually, 
however, the unknown and the invisible has faded away in medical 
science, and it has become realized in the medical profession, that each 
disease which assails humanity is traceable by the acquirement of correct 
knowledge to its primary causes, and when thus traced is largely and 
effectively preventable by a further extension of the same acquirement. 

Whilst deprecating the antagonism displayed against curative medi- 
cine by some of the apostles of sanitary science in its largest sense, Dr. 
Richardson feels compelled to admit that the system of relieving man- 
kind of its misery and its load of disease, can no longer rest alone on 
what is called curative skill. ‘‘ We have entered an era in which the 
steady effort must be not only to cure disease but to cure cure."’ The 
grand work of this era is to systematize the preventive part of medical 
science, to bring this preventive part into entire accord with the remedial, 
to let the world at large understand the inter-relationships which exist 
between the two parts, and to enable every man and woman to assist by 
a sympathy of action based on such knowledge, in that portion which 
tends toward prevention. Withthese objects, continues Dr. Richardson, 
I write this present volume. I have nothing to say in it that has any re- 
lation to the cure of diseases. I base it nevertheless on the curative side 
of medical learning. In other words, I strive to trace the diseases from 
their actual representation, as they exist before us, in their natural pro- 
gress after birth back to their origin, and as far as I am able I try to seek 
the conditions out of which they spring. Thereupon, I endeavor further 
to investigate these conditions to see how far they are removable, and 
how far they are avoidable. Our author concludes his preface with an 
expression of the hope, so eminently worthy of the true philanthropist, 
that the candid, thoughtful and original students of nature in the future, 
may be led by his earnest work to pursue with greater knowledge and 
wisdom the height of his argument, and from their more commanding 
position upon the hill of learning to recast it perfected. 

The first portion of the book 1s made up of a concise yet clear com- 
mentary upon the classification of all the diseases which afflict the human 
family, adopted by the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and gener- 
ally used as a basis for medical records, reports of Board of Health and 
so forth, throughout English speaking countries. The total number of 
these maladies is 1146, among which are enumerated 58 general di- 
seases, 843 varieties of local diseases, 91 so-called conditions of disease, 
such as old-age, cases of poisoning, and the like, and lastly 155 forms of 
injuries including general, suchas burns and scalds, and local, as fractures 
or dislocations of the joints. But although the diseases which torment 
us are thus seen to be (exclusive of injuries) about one thousand in 
number, so many of these are so unusual or so rarely fatal that practically 
if we could learn how to avoid about one hundred of them, we would ac- 
complish almost all that humanity need ask from preventive medicine. 

The second book treats of the acquired diseases, their symptoms and 
course, and the third book, which makes up about one-third of the entire 
volume, gives a practical summary of the origins, causes and preventions 
of disease. This portion of the work which is the most directly useful 
to those who consult its pages, is filled with the valuable suggestions in 
regard to the means at our command of recognizing and avoiding the 
morbific agencies, which swarm in earth, water and air around us, and 
seem to be constantly seeking to find entrance into our bodies, where 
they can disturb the exquisite harmony of the vital processes and thereby 
derange our health. Every word of this section would be directly profit- 
able to each of our readers and we only regret that want of space pre- 
vents us from epitomising a number of the wise cautions and warnings 
against the disease-producing agents which constantly threaten us on 
every hand. As a specimen, however, of Dr. Richardson’s admirable 
method of expounding his subject, we append the following abstracts 
from his rules for preventing that most curious and important group of 
diseases the disorders produced in human beings by parasites, such as 
tape worm, the trichina spiralis and the vegetable fungi, causing barber's 
itch, ring worm and their analogues. 

‘For the prevention of all the parasitical causes of disease there is 
one Sole method, a method which is as effectual as it is simple and that 
is to be clean; for the diseases induced by parasitic growths of all kinds, 
with one or two partial exceptions, are due to uncleanliness. For the pre- 
vention of those diseases from parasites which enter the body by the 
alimentary canal, and which give rise to hydatids, tape-worms and tri- 
chinosis, cleanliness in respect to food is the desideratum. For the pre- 
vention of diseases like scabies (the itch), from those parasites which 
affect the surface of the body, systematic general ablution is the means 
required. . . . Personal cleanliness is called for in respect to the 
cleanliness that should be followed in the preparation of food in every 
household. Foods are the grand means for the introduction of parasites, 
and butcher's meat and pork-butcher’s meat are the commonest means. 
All specimens of animal food which present signs of being spotted or 
speckled should be rejected. If in the flesh, small rounded white spots 
be observed, the meat should be rejected. If connected with a portion 
of the flesh there be minute bladder like structures attached the substance 
should be rejected. If the meat, especially pork, present what is called 





a measly appearance or, as it is sometimes described ‘a pepper and 
salted look,’ in lines or sections, it should be rejected. If it presents the 
appearance of anything living in its structure, it should be rejected. . . 

When the intestinal parts of animals are being used as food, as in the 
case of tripe, too much care cannot be taken in regard to cleanliness. 
Such foods are very doubtful altogether, but if they are to be utilized it 
should be with more than ordinary preventive caution. Thesame rule ap- 
plies to the liver, which is an easy channel as food, for the propagation 
of disease among those who subsist upon it.”’ 

Altogether, we cordially recommend this book as one which possesses 
the unusual merit of being at the same time thoroughly scientific, and 
intensely practical in its teachings. It is a work from which the atten- 
tive reader cannot fail to derive guidance in his search after the one great 
earthly blessing, which can alone enable us to enjoy all the other = 
gifts which heaven may bestow upon us, namely, perfect health of body 








and of mind. J.G.R. 
ART. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


New York, June 4th, 1884. 


€ dae society's exhibition is perhaps a little more “‘select’’ than usual 

this year, as far as numbers go, and, stretched, as the pictures are, 
over the walls of the south gallery of the Academy, instead of being 
gathered into the smaller room in Madison Square, where the society 
has been accustomed to exhibit, the display certainly looks rather slender. 
The visitor finds the corridor and stairway that are wont to be filled with 
pictures during an exhibition, as bare and desolate as if the whole place 
were deserted, and he begins to think the Academy has had its revenge 
at last, and that we shall hear no more of what threatened at one time to 
be a most uncomfortable rival. Perhaps he sits down on the stairs in 
some doubt as to there being any exhibition there and opens the little 
book which he had bought for a catalogue. He finds it to contain a 
constitution and a whole lot of by-laws and things, in which he as a 
visitor is not greatly interested, as well as the names of a good many 
members of the society who have not contributed. But away at the 
back there is a list of 88 pictures, the work of 63 painters. He finds, 
however, in examining this list, that it includes a very fair number of the 
names from which we have learned to expect the most, and so he makes 
bold enough to enter through a rather sombre doorway—sombre from 
being hung with dark and heavy rugs instead of a forti¢re—the only 
gallery to which access is to be gained. 

The disappointment and the doubt were on the outside—in the hall- 
ways. The exhibition itself, what there is of it, is first-rate. It is unfor- 
tunate, perhaps, that it is held so late in the season and that it is in so 
large a building which is otherwise vacant; the associations are certainly 
anything but inspiring, and the contrast is too apparent between this 
meagre display and the crowded and brilliant, if somewhat commonplace, 
appearance of the same rooms during an “‘ Academy” exhibition. Nor 
is the character of the display such as to justify the rather aggressive ex- 
clusiveness which is the key note of the movement which this exhibition 
represents—good as most of the work shown undoubtedly is. Many of 
the pictures are small and very few of them have subjects of any more 
importance than hundreds of those with which these same walls are an- 
nually covered. But then nobody cares for subjects any more, any sub- 
ject is good enough, the painters of the present day think as well as the 
writers and all we care for is for niceties of treatment. From this point 
of view, which is undoubtedly that of every artist represented here, with 
less than half a dozen exceptions, there is much to admire in this collec- 
tion. The exhibition held a year ago was more satisfactory in some re- 
spects, but this one shows quite as well as that one did how well the clev- 
erest American artists know howto Jain¢. With two or three exceptions, 
and let us note these two or three at once and have done with them, 
there are no really bad pictures here. Mr. Kenyon Cox’s “A Rose’’ is 
villanous, and Mr. Beckwith’s “Children by a Brook” is by no means 
worthy of one who has done so much good work as he has. The foliage 
is formal and artificial and the children are wooden enough to have been 
turned out by the most “successful”’ of even New York academicians. 

Mr. Cox’s contribution evidently contains a joke somewhere, but it is 
too ghastly for me to gather amusement from. It represents a female 
figure, nude, lying at full length on a most uncomfortable looking divan. 
In one hand she holds a pale rose, and the motive of the picture is evi- 
dently found in the attempt to make the scheme of color conform to that 
of the rose. The artist has not succeeded, the figure is angular and 
cadaverous, the lines ungraceful and the color repulsive. In addition to 
these, I think we shall have to leave out only Mr. Stites’ singularly form- 
less sketch ‘‘ Banks of the Hudson,” in which there is, it is true, some 
good color, but such an utter disregard of form that the distant river (if, 
indeed, it is meant for a river,) is smeared, with perfect coolness, across a 
tree in the immediate foreground. With these three exceptions, then, 
there is hardly a bad piece of work in the exhibition, which positive kind 
of an assertion can very rarely be made concerning anybody's exhibition. 

Mr. W. M. Chase carries off the lion’s share of the honors, but nobody 
will begrudge him either the space he occupies or the position to which 
the conspicuous merit of his work entitles him. He is a man who for rea- 
sons of his own does not often see fit to exhibit with his fellows, and of 
whom the public therefore sees far too little. For we have in America no 
better painter than he, nor, with all guardedness of expression, any 
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one I think who is quite so good as he on his own ground, that is, in por- 
traiture. His portrait of Miss Dora Wheeler, the most important picture in 
this exhibition, is certainly superb. The figure is seated and is full length, 
and from the earnest and expressive face to the dainty feet it is full of 
interest and of life. The dress is blue, and the background of light 
golden hue. Other works by Mr. Chase are ‘‘ The Youn Orphan,” an 
effect in strong reds, which is very masterly; a “ Study of a Child,’’ the 
most beautiful thing of the kind I have seen for many a day ; a ‘‘ Spanish 
Bric-a-brac Shop,” which affords the artist an opportunity to exercise 
that kind of skill on which his reputation with the generality of exhibi- 
tion goers is coming, unfortunately, to rest. A large picture of the “ Gar- 
den of the Orphanage, Haarlem, Holland"’ and a “Still Life.” Mr. 
Shirlaw is another man of undoubted and exceptional power who ex- 
hibits very little of late and who makes a good impression here with his 
“Kappel Meister.” It is a splendid study, life size, and nearly full length 
of an old Gérman musician playing the violin. Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, 
the president of the society, exhibits two pictures, both of them very fine, 
a ‘‘ Portrait of Two Ladies,”’ and a “‘ Child with Cats.” Mr. Caliga’s “A 
German Schoolmaster ” and Mr. Bell's ‘‘ A Favorite Model”’ are capital 
studies of single figures, and the last, which is that of a little girl in a hat 
and cloak, is a picture of singular beauty. Mr. Thomas Millie Dow exhibits 
a portrait of himself and two flower pictures, all of which possess ad- 
mirable qualities, the portrait especially is noticeable for that delightful 
atmosphere which artists of sentiment know how to throw around their 
subjects and which more than anything else gave the peculiar charm to 
the work of the late George Fuller. It is such treatment that distinguishes 
the work of the artist from that of the workman, however accomplished 
he may be, and the pictures which have received it are restful and re- 
freshing in the midst of the bald and literal realism so much in vogue 
just at present. Other pictures which deserve notice, but which I have 
not space to describe, are Mr. Alfred Kappes’ ‘‘A Serious Matter,’’ a well 
studied bit of negro character; two very interesting portraits by Wm. H. 
Lippincott, ‘An Old Man's Pleasure” by Henry Alexander, a fine por- 
trait of an old lady by Mr. G. W. Alexander, an interesting picture of 
Indians called ‘‘ The Picture Writer’? by Mr. Geo. De F. Brush, and 
landscapes, by Stephen Parrish, H. Bolton Jones, Chas. H. Davis, Dennis 
M. Bunker, R. A. Blakelock, Otto H. Bacher and Wm. Bliss Baker. 

Mr. C. Y. Turner's ‘‘ An Autumn Day ”’ is very choice in color and, 
though quite small, is one of the most satisfactory landscapes shown. 
And Mr. Cox's two landscapes ‘‘ Thistle Down " and “ Flying Shadows”’ 
go far toward redeeming the failure of his figure picture. 

Mr. Douglas Volk makes in his ‘‘ Accused of Witchcraft”’ the only 
serious attempt to handle an important composition which the exhibi- 
tion contains. The picture represents an interior of the time of the 
Puritans, in which the family has been startled by a visit of the function- 
aries of church and state. They have come to accuse the daughter, who 
is clinging to the side of an invalid father, of witchcraft. There is no at- 
tempt at color, the whole effect consisting of little else than modifications 
of black and white, but the composition is very spirited and the drawing 
extremely good. L. W. M. 


NOTES. 


HE illustrated catalogue of the Paris Sa/on for 1884 is published in 
America by J. W. Bouton, of New York. There are nearly 300 il- 
lustrations, which are rather more interesting, perhaps, than usual, inclu- 
ding as they do a smaller proportion than usual of pictures for which the 
American public, at least, has never learned to care. Of Parisian nudi- 
ties, parading on all sorts of pretexts, allegorical and classical, there are 
comparatively few, while of pictures healthy in sentiment and pure in 
tone there is an encouragingly large number. The number of Ameri- 
cans exhibiting is very large. Nearly seventy are on the list, considerably 
more than come from any other country outside of France. Whether 
this circumstance is to be regarded by us as a matter of congratulation 
or not depends on the light in which it is regarded. If we are to regard 
it as evidence of abundant ability on the part of the generation of 
Americans which is thus represented to hold its own in this principal ar- 
tistic contest of the year, it is well enough. If we are to regard it as 
showing how steadily the talent of the country gravitates toward Europe 
for want of encouragement at home, that is another thing. Nothing il- 
lustrates more fully the ascendancy which French art enjoys at present 
than the publication of this catalogue by an American firm. Nobody 
cares anything about the Royal Academy, nor about the great exhibitions 
in any other European capital, but everybody wants to see the catalogue 
of the Salon. 


The subscribers of the Art Union of Philadelphia held their third annual 
meeting this week, and elected the following Board of Managers: Messrs. 
John Baird, F. De Bourg Richards, Edwin E. Simpson, John Sartain, 
George W. Hull and Isaiah Price, Miss Elizabeth Croasdale, Miss Elisa 
H. Schofield, Miss Sarah E. Pennypacker, Colonel M. Richards Muckle, 
Messrs. C. M. Gilbert, W. A. Porter and W. T. Donaldson; the two 
latter named gentlemen being new members. The officers elected are 
John Baird, President; F. De Bourg Richards, Vice President; Edwin 
FE. Simpson, Treasurer; Elisa H. Schofield, Recording Secretary, and 
Isaiah Price, Corresponding Secretary. The subscribers approved the 
action of the Board in purchasing the plate of Stephen Parrish’s etching 
entitled ‘‘ Gloucester Ferry, Mass."" This important work is now the 


property of the Art Union, and impressions of the plate can only be ob- 
tained by subscription, 


The affairs of the Union are reported to be ina 








satisfactory condition, and at the meeting the subscribers and the mem- 
bers of the Board congratulated each other on the satisfactory progress of 
the past year and the encouraging outlook for the future. 


Thomas Hovenden’s picture of John Brown has met with a very fa- 
vorable reception from the public. It has been on exhibition in New 
York nearly a month and is still attracting appreciative attention. Nearly 
all the leading papers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
have given it extended notices, and the critics have generally spoken of 
it in the highest terms. It is presently to be reproduced in black and 
white as a full page illustration in Harper's Weekly, and the engraving 
on wood for this print is now being executed by Juengling. A steel- 
plate print of the picture would undoubtedly prove popular, and it is rea- 
sonable to presume that an engraving on metal of a size corresponding 
with the importance of the work will in due time be made. From pres- 
ent indications it seems not improbable that the picture may be exhibited 
in Philadelphia next autumn. 


Teaching out of term has long been a resource for college students 
of limited income, and this resource is now becoming available for 
students in the art academies. It is a hopeful sign of the times that at 
our quieter summer resorts, by the seaside, among the mountains, or 
amid the woods and fields, an interest in art is one of the active elements 
of social communication. There are well established summer schools of 
art at many of these places, and at almost any of them it is entirely 
practicable for competent students to establish classes for elementary in- 
struction, made attractive by out-door study and by judicious indulgence 
in the direction of decorative work. As most of the pupils will be ladies 
and children, this field of endeavor is especially to be commended to the 
girl students of our art academies. They can find pleasant and profit- 
able occupation in it. 


A Jacob Ruysdzl, owned by the late Louis Viardot, was sold recently 
in Paris for 10,000 francs, and a Solomon Ruysdzl for 8,000 francs. 
These were esteemed great bargains. The monument to Baron 
Taylor was inaugurated at Pére La Chaise on the 15th ult. The total 
amount of the sales at the late New York Academy display must be re- 
duced by $4,000, the total of the prices of paintings purchased which 
the buyers were unable to take on account of the recent financial 
troubles. The principal of these buyers was Mr. George I. Seney. 


Mr. Frank Dadd, Mr. C. Napier Henry and Mr. H. R. Steer have 
been elected members of the Royal (English) Institute of Painters in 
Water Colors. It has been resolved by the Longfellow memorial 
committee to present a copy of the bust of the poet in Westminster Ab- 
bey to Harvard University, and another to Bowdoin College. Mr. 
Armstead, the English sculptor, will soon carry into effect his design for 
the monument of the late Bishop of Llandaff. The Trustees of the 
British Museum have decided to make an important accession to the 
treasures of the Coin Department by the purchase of 2,500 Chinese coins, 
representing the mintage of various ages, going back as far as the 4th 
century of the Christian era. 


The bill to abolish ‘‘ the duty on works of art, the product of American 
and foreign artists’’ has been defeated in the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 52 to 179. The Inness Exhibition at the American Art 
Gallery, New York, closed on the 24th ult. The sales amounted to 
$7,125, the highest priced picture being ‘‘ Short Cut, Wachung Station,” 
which brought $1,600. In a ‘“‘ Salon Supplement,” the Paris Morn- 
ing News gives sketches of a number of paintings by American and 
English exhibitors, Poore, Bacon, Pearce, Mosler, Knight, Bridgman, 
Reinhart, etc. The largest reproduction is a portrait of Madame H. de 
W., by Wyatt Eaton. News has been received of the sale at 
auction in London, on the Igth ult., of a part of the Cesnola collection of 
Cypriote antiquities at very low prices. Scarcely anything was sold for 
more than five guineas, and many excellent specimens brought only a 
few shillings each. 

A “Summer Exhibition”’ of paintings was opened in the American 
Art Gallery, New York, on the 31st ult. Seymour Haden has lately 
been at work in the National Gallery, London, mezzotinting his plate 
from Turner's ‘‘ Calais Pier.”’ The second annual exhibition of the 
works of Japanese artists was recently opened by the Union Centrale 
des Arts Decoratifs in Paris. The French Government will spend 
this year 250,000 francs in purchases at the Salon. 

A monument of Garibaldi has been unveiled at Pavia, in Italy ——— 
For some reason the number of American artists going abroad this 
Summer will be smaller than usual. The Carcassonne Museum has 
bought 80,000 francs worth of pictures at the Sa/on, including Benjamin 
Constant’s “ Cherifas.”’ —Mr. J. M. Gray has been named director 
of the National Portrait Gallery which is to be shortly inaugurated at 
Edinburgh. 


The New York 7ridune remarks that it is not surprising to find 
enough of the spirit of ante-bellum days remaining to provoke vitupera- 
tive protests against Mr. Hovenden’s painting of ‘John Brown,” and 
quotes from a recent number of the Baltimore Sw a letter from an angry 
individual who asserts that he was an eye-witness of all the scenes on the 
day of execution and that Brown did not kiss a negro child. The 7+éune 
thereupon states that in Mr. Greeley’s “American Conflict,” vol. I., pages 
298 and 299, an account of John Brown's execution is quoted “ from an 
eye-witness."" In describing Brown's appearance at the door of the jail 
this witness said: ‘“‘A black woman with a little child in her arms stood by 
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the door. He stopped a moment, and stooping kissed the child affection- 
ately." The witness whom Mr. Greeley quoted was a correspondent of 
The Tribune, and his letter, with other letters giving a full description of 
all the scenes on the day of the execution, occupied nearly a page of 
The Tribune of December 5, 1859. 


MUSIC. 


N ‘My Musical Memories” (New York: Funk & Wagnalls) the 
Reverend H. R. Haweis, already favorably known to musical readers 

as the author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,”’ gives an interesting account of his 
early experiences as an amateur violinist, with much pleasant chat about 
violins and violin-makers. The first chapter, entitled ‘‘ Early Life and 
Recollections,”’ is autobiographical. This is followed by one on ‘‘ Hear- 
ing Music"’ and another on “Old Violins.’’ The chapter on Paganini 
retells the familiar story of the great artist, whose playing has always 
been described in terms that would impress us as extravagant if it were 
not that such powers in the musical world as Schumann, Liszt and the not 
over-enthusiastic Moscheles have told us of the spell that the Genoese 
enchanter, as he is sometimes termed, exercised upon them. About 
one-half of the book is devoted to an essay upon the genius and art- 








‘work of Richard Wagner, with a description of ‘Parsifal’’ and the 


“Nibelungen Ring.”” There is also a chapter on Liszt. As the author 
knows whereof he speaks, and is, moreover, an amiable enthusiast for 
the ‘divine art,’’ as well as a fluent writer, his book, although of slight 
texture, will be found to contain much that is of interest. 


The “Life of Liszt,”’ translated from the German of Herr Ludwig 
Nohl, by Mr. George P. Upton (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.), is 
not, as its title would indicate, a biography, but rather an essay on Liszt, 
and is, therefore, disappointing to one who goes to it for real information 
as to the life and works of the greatest of pianists. Franz Liszt has, for 
about sixty years, held so important a position in the musical world; is 
so well-known as a composer for his instrument; has challenged criti- 
cism and evoked discussion by his orchestral works and his oratorios; 
and is withal so interesting a personage, intellectually as well as artisti- 
cally, that a judiciously written ‘‘ Life,” giving an account of what he has 
done and defining his relations to the art world of his day and generation 
is greatly to be desired. Such a work, to prove of real value, would have 
to be unlike his own rhapsodical ‘‘ Vie de Chopin,” between which and 
this book of Herr Nohl’s there is an unfortunate resemblance in the cir- 
cumstance that both of them contain but little of fact with much of 
fustian. 


Musicians, both professional and amateur, will find much valuable 
information in Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter’s ‘‘ Students’ History of Music” 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co). The work is not a mere collection of 
names and dates, but gives, in pleasing and lively style, an account of 
the development of the various musical forms, with short biographical 
sketches of the leading composers of each era. The numerous musical 
examples add greatly to the value of the book which, on the whole, may 
be commended as containing much knowledge in small compass. Dr. 
Ritter has had extensive experience, as composer, conductor and instruc- 
tor, has always been an earnest student, and is a practised writer. His 
criticisms are judicious, yet liberal, and his remarks on the relations of 
the Wagnerian music-drama to the opera of the past and the present 
are especially interesting. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—There have been renewed dynamite outrages in London. On the 
night of the 26th ult., simultaneous attempts were made to wreck the Junior Carl- 
ton Club house, the Nelson monument, and various public offices. The damage 
done was considerable, and an intense condition of excitement, alarm and indig- 
nation followed. There are as yet no clues to the perpetrators of the outrages. So 
far as known, 13 persons were injured by the explosions, five of them women. 
Sir William Harcourt, Home Secretary, on demand of the Chiefs of Police, has 
advised the Government to place at the disposal of the Chiefs a large sum of secret 
service money with which to buy information regarding treasonable and other 
criminal projects without revealing the informers. The Chiefs of Police report that 
certain conspirators are ready to sell information which they possess provided their 
names are kept secret. —The siege of Berber has been raised, and General 
Gordon is successfully hoiding his own at Khartoum. Tawhiao, King of the 
Maoris, has arrived in England for the purpose of pleading redress for various 
griévances in regard to land seizures in New Zealand.———An Encyclical letter 
from the Pope was read in the Catholic churches throughout England on the 1st 
inst., warning the people against joining secret societies, under pain of 
excommunication. The letter says that Freemasonry at its inception 
was probably merely a friendly society, but if so, it asks where was 
the necessity for the blind obedience demanded of its votaries——— 
There are symptoms of a break up of the triple alliance, since the inter- 
views between M. DeGiers, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Prince 
Bismarck, at Friedrichsruhe. The mutual confidences of the courts at Berlin and 
Vienna are ceasing. —The first International Cricket match, between the 
Philadelphia Eleven and the Dublin University Eleven, was played in Dublin on 
the 3d and 4th inst. and owing to lack of time for a finish resulted in a “ draw.” 
The first innings stood 181 to 180 in favor of the Philadelphians. A serions 
electoral riot occurred in Clausenburg, Austria, on the 2d inst. The rioters i.- 
dulged in many acts of violence. Sixty persons were injured. The negotia- 
tions for the German occupation of Angra Pequena continue. Bismarck asks the 
cession of the English trading stations in the South Angra Pequena region. 




















M. Fernandez, Mexican Envoy to France, has arrived in Paris, He is charged 





with the duty of concluding a treaty of commerce’ with France. He 
will visit London next week to confer with English-Mexican bondholders——— 
A violent earthquake occurred May 19th on the Island of Kishm, near the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, Twelve villages were destroyed, 200 persons killed and 
many others injured. At Lille, France, on the 1st inst., the car of a captive 
balloon containing twenty persons became detached and fell forty metres. Three 
of the occupants of the car were killed outright and the remainder were severely 
injured. The car was only built to contain ten persons. The ascent was made 
for the purpose of viewing horse races. Puga was completely routed at 
Cajamaica on the 23d ult., after six hours hard fighting. Joaquin Iglesios has 
been appointed Prefect at Callao in place of Colonel Vidal Garcia y Garcia, 
who has been named as the Plenipotentiary of this Republic in Chili. The 
French Government is modifying its demands in relation to the basis of the 
Egyptian Conference. Prime Minister Ferry has offered to leave the term of the 
English occupation of Egypt an open question. If the international control and 
financial management are conceded, it is believed a disunion of the English 
Cabinet will result.—-—— Emperor William, of Germany, has signed an ordi- 
nance decreeing Crown Prince Frederick William, President, and Prince Bismarck, 
Vice President of the new Staatsrath. 











Domestic.—The Republican National Convention met on the 3d inst., in 
Chicago, and was called to order by Senator Sabin, Chairman of the National 
Committee. After prayer and the reading of the call for the Convention, Mr. 
Sabin proposed Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, for Temporary Chairman. H. C. 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, proposed John R. Lynch, of Mississippi, instead. After 
discussion the roll was called and Lynch was elected temporary Chairman, he re- 


ceiving 431 votes to 387 for Clayton. The Committees were then announced, ° 


and resolutions were offered and referred to the Committee on Resolutions. On 
the 4th inst., a permanent organization was effected by the election of J. G. Hen- 
derson, of Missouri, Chairman, and a platform was adopted. The following can- 
didates have been placed in nomination: Hawley, Logan, Arthur, Blaine, John 
Sherman and Edmunds. At the hour of our going to press, no ballot has been 
taken. The signing of the scale of wages by the Pittsburgh iron manu- 
facturers has averted the strike at Cincinnati. The mills will remain closed for 
ten days. The corner-stone of the new Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of All 
Saints, in Albany, was laid on the 3d inst. A cattle “round-up ” camp on 
Frenchman’s Creek, nearthe Nebraska and Coloradoline, wasdestroyed bya cloud 
burst on the 26th ult., and eleven cowboys perished. The bodies of four have 
been recovered. The Conference Committee of the iron manufacturers and 
Amalgamated Association, at Pittsburgh, on the 27th ult., signed the wages scale 
of last year, with the addition of 20 per cent. advance on steel rails and sheets 
demanded by the employes This action averts a strike in Pittsburgh. 
Governor Cleveland, of New York, has signed the bill to prevent the sale of im- 
moral newspapers. Riddle, the President, and Reiber, the cashier of the 
Penn Bank, were arrested in Pittsburgh on the 27th ult., on the charge of con- 
spiracy. John C. Eno, the missing ex-President of the Second National Bank of 
New York, was arrested on the 27th ult. on board the steamer Vancouver, just 
about to sail for Europe from Quebec. Should he refuse to return to New York 
voluntarily, steps will be taken for his extradition. A telegram from Guay- 
mas, Mexico, reports that “five States have declared war against President Gon- 
zales on account of the revenue stamp tax.’’ Troops are being concentrated in the 
interior. At Pottsville, on the 2d inst., Judge Pershing rendered a decision 
continuing the injunction of the Pottsville and Mahanoy Railroad Company against 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company. This is the last of the pending 
injunction cases between the rival railroad interests, and the result is regarded as a 
final decision in favor of the Pottsville and Mahanoy Company. The 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania on the 3d inst. elected Dr. 
William Pepper, Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine and of 
Clinical Medicine, in the place of Dr. Alfred Stillé, resigned. 
Charles S. Parnell has written a letter to Rev. Father McKenna, of the National 
Land League of America, saying that his trip to America is contingent entirely 
upon the possibility of a general Parliamentary election in England. Should one 
not be held, there is a possibility of his coming to the United States Frank 
Langston, a young colored man, son of our Minister at Hayti, was acquitted in the 
Criminal Court at Washington on the 3d inst. of the murder of James Spencer, 
also colored. Langston interfered in a street brawl in behalf of a white man with 
whom Spencer was fighting, and killed the latter. The plea was self-defence. 
The jury consisted of seven white and five colored men. Judge Allison, in 
Philadelphia, on the 3d inst. decided against Miss Martha E. Chestnut in her suit 
against the city. The suit was a test case, and the decision sustains the Board of 
Public Education, which refused to recognize Miss Chestnut because she did not hold 
a Principal’s certificate. The Sectional School Board had elected her as Principal 
ofa Grammar School. The will of the late Samuel J. Swett, of Jamaica 
Plains, Massachusetts, makes bequests to local institutions amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $240,000. This includes $50,000 to the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and $20,000 to the medical department of Harvard College. The residue 
of the estate, estimated at $540,000, is to be divided equally between the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions and the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. The American Board has also an individual bequest of 
$100,000. 

DEATHS.—Comte d’ Haussonville, a life Senator of France, a member of the 
Academy, and a distinguished author, died in Paris on the 28th ult., aged 75. 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, the English statesman and diplomatist, 
died in London on the 29th ult., aged 69. Samuel W. Shoemaker, a promi- 
nent business man of Baltimore, and one of the “pioneers” of the express busi- 
ness, died at Old Point Comfort on the 27th ult., aged 64. Rt. Rev. Benja- 
min Bosworth Smith, Bishop of Kentucky and Senior Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, died in New York on the 31st ult., aged 
go. Brig. Genl. Henry W. Benham, Engineer Corps U. S. A., died in New 
York on the Ist inst., aged 67. Mansfield Lovell, a graduate of West Point 
and a Major General in the Confederate Army died in New York on the tst inst., 
aged 61. Dr, Strousberg, once known as the “ German Railway King,” died 
in Berlin on the 1st inst—-——Brig. Gen. Orville E. Babcock, U. S. Engineer 
Corps, formerly prominent in politics and who had been a private secretary to 
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President Grant was drowned at Mosquito Inlet, off the coast of Florida, while in the 
exercise of his duty as light house inspector, on the 31st ult. There were other 
victims of the same casualty, among them Mr. Levi P. Lucky, Gen. Babcock’s 
chief clerk, who had also been a secretary of President Grant’s. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, June 5. 

HERE is a much better and easier feeling in financial circles. Panic has 

subsided and the supply of capital is increasing. The money market has 
not materially changed since our last report. In Philadelphia 6 per cent. is the 
ruling rate for call loans. In New York the quotations for commercial paper are 
6 per cent., or higher. 

The United States Mint in this city, during May, executed the following 
coinage: Eagles, $661,600; half eagles, $355,000; total value, $1,016,600; 
total number of gold pieces, 137,600. 1,310,000 pieces of silver were coined ; 
total value, $1,121,000. Of this total $1,100,000 were dollars and $21,000 dimes. 
7,278,000 pieces of base coin were stamped, aggregating a value of $123,500. 
$63,400 of this was in five cent pieces and $60,100 in cents. 

The public debt statement for May shows a decrease of $4,763,241. 

There has been a run on the National Savings Bank in Washington, but all 
demands were met. 

A bill in equity for an injunction and the appointment of Receivers for the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and Coal and Iron Companies was filed in the 
United States Circuit Court, Philadelphia, on the 2d inst., by Henry C. Kelsey, of 
New Jersey. No objection was made to the prayer of the bill and the court ap- 
pointed Edwin M. Lewis, George DeB. Keim and Stephen A. Caldwell receivers, 
with security at $500,000. 

J. Edwards Simmons was this week elected President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, receiving 601 votes to 131 for C. M. Stéad. 

The directors of the Mexican Central Railroad, ata meeting in Boston this 
week, appointed a Committee to consider the advisability of funding the July 
coupons. 

President Riddle, of the defunct Penn Bank of Pittsburgh, made a long “ state- 
ment” on the 2d inst. He gives details of the oil speculations in which he was 
involved, and asserts that he acted with the knowledge of the leading directors of 
the bank. The sole purpose of his schemes, he declares, “ was the profit of the 
bank.” In concluding, he charges that, on ‘luesday last, two of the directors went 
to his bedside when he was “unfit,” and “had him sign a judgment to secure 
them for $90,000, transferring his collateral to the directors on his individual 
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security for the indorsement while he intended all these collaterals for the use of 
depositors.” The directors implicated by Riddle’s statement “indignantly deny 
the allegations made,” but Riddle claims that the books now in the assignee’s 
hands will corroborate his assertions. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


Junes. May 28. June 5. May 28. 
Penna. R. R., : 5% 54% Buff.,N. Y.andP., 5% 5 
Phila. and Reading, 117 13% North Penn. RR. R., 64bid 64 
Lehigh Nav.,. en ga 434 United Cos. N. J., 188 %bid189% 
Lehigh Valley, . 67 63 Phila. and Erie, 12 bid 12% bid 
North Pac., com., . 21 204% New Jersey Cent.,. 57 58% 
North Pac., pref., . 49 45% Ins. Co. of N. A., . 31% 32 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., III 111yK U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 123 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 111% 111 U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 125 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 119% 119% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 127 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 120% 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 129 
U. S. 3s, reg., 100% 101 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 131 
The following were the quotations (sales) of principal stocks in the New 
York market yesterday, at 2 o’clock, compared with those a week ago: 
June 5. May 28. June 5. May 28. 
Central Pacific, 42% 41% New York Central, 106% 10834 
Den. and Rio Grande, 11% 10% Oregon and Trans., 14% 13% 
Delaware and Hud., 95% 93% Oregon Navigation, 74 70 
Del., Lack. and W., 103% 99% Pacific Mail, . ‘ 41 38% 
Erie, 14% 15% St. Paul, 74% 70% 
Lake Shore, . 3 86 84% Texas Pacific, 12% 13% 
Louis. and Nashville, 32% 32% Union Pacific, 44% 38% 
Michigan Central, . — 67% Wabash, . 6% 6% 
Missouri Pacific, . 83 72% Wabash, preferred, 13% 13 
Northwestern, com., meee 7K Western Union, 61% 565% 





IT Is ALTUGETHER WRONG TO TRIFLE WITH A BAD CouGH or CoL D, WHEN 
the risk is so great, and a remedy so sure, prompt and thorough as Dr. Jayne’s 
Expectorant can be readily found. 





HOTELS. 





THE PHILADELPHIA 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FROAT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, 
rusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 


J. L. ERRINGER, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
President. 


Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B. Comecys. 
Aucustus Heaton. 
Daniet Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y. TownsENnp 


. Livincston ErrincGer. 
McCutaGcu. 
James L. CLaGHuorn. 


Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 


Hon. Wiixi1aM A. PorTER. 





MAINE 





BAR HARBOR, ME. 

This Hotel opens June 20. Located on the ISLAND OF 
MOUNT DESERT, coast of Maine. Invalids should re- 
member that Conant’s Compound Vapor IT aths are connected 
with this house. For terms, circulars, etc., address the 


proprietor. 
G* DES: ISLE: 


ISLE 


Cottages to Rent. 








and for the execution of 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 





Sec’y and Treasurer. 
THE 


f 
ye it New Indestructible and Imperish- 
able Decoration for 


a M. AERTSEN 
ANIEL B. Cummins. 
WitiiaM S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 








The 





practically has no rival. 


Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. 


Correspondence solicited. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


3. W. EARLE, Manager. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 
The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


Walls and Ceilings, 
- Furniture and Art Objects. 











THE DESIGNS. 

Lincrusta-Walton is the refinement of all previous systems 
of decoration. The designs are of a high order of artistic 
merit, making the materiai the most perfect and beautiful of all 
ceverings for walls and ceilings. 

THE MATERIAL 
Is water-proof. Durable as the Walls. Has many sanitary 
advantages. As easy to hang as wall paper. 
COST. 

The price is quite moderate, and its durability renders its 

use economical. 
NEW BUILDINGS 
Can be Permanently decorated at once, as Lincrusta-Walton 








Wm. SELLERS & CoO., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, 








is unaffected by moisture, and excludes damp. 
Now in general use in Public Buildings and Private Dwell- 
ings, Hotels, Offices, and the homes of the people. 
Sold by ‘all decorators, Furniture, Wall Paper and Art 
Dealers throughout the United States. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 





FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF Fyne WALL-PAPERS, 
Cor. 29th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 





Also, the on/y Manufacturers of Lincrusta-Walton in the 
United States under the patents. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





On the First Ballot. 


You might as well prepare for hot weather 
first as.last. These are among the very coolest 
things that can be got that are fit for gentlemen 
of taste to wear: 


Calcutta Seersuckers, 
English Seersuckers, 
American Seersuckers, 
All-Silk Pongee Coats and Vests, 
White Flannel Suits, 
Blue Serge Suits, 

Black Serge Suits, 
Brown Serge Suits, 
Silk Dusters, 

Linen Dusters, 
Mohair Dusters, 

Drap @ Ete Suits, 
Nun's Cloth Coats, 
Creole Check Suits, 
Alpaca Coats and Vests, 
Linen Crash Suits. 


Joan WANAMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 











THE BEST FOR oR COMMERCIAL USE. 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 
proprietors. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 





Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 





OTTO 


Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
or attendance. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street Chicago. 
Agency, ----+ ++ 47 Dey Street, New York. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Suip AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 














An-Improvement -in - the: Right: Direction 


Is in the running gear of carriages and wagons, brought about by a few simple improvements in the axle and 
box, and hub-band with oil cup attachments, covered by United States patents, and known as the 


Kemble - Common : Sense - Axle - and - Box, 
and - Improved - Hub- Band -and-Oil-Cup. 


A fact long overlooked is that the wheel and axle of a road vehicle is machinery, and should be so 





adjusted. Now, the K. C. S. when properly hung together with the connecting gear guarantees a perfect- - 


working machine on the road as well as in a machine shop or factory. 

The oiling device is so simple that a lady or gentleman can apply the oil without soiling their hands, 
and when these improvements are generally adopted, and the directions followed, such a thing as a carriage 
or wagon being stuck fast by a hot journal will be unknown. 

The inventor has received from the city of Philadelphia, on recommendation of the Franklin Institute, 
the Scott Legacy Medal and I'remium for his improvements. Of those now in use we have favorable results. 

Their merits will be quickly seen by zryone who will investigate them. To produce a perfect-working 
machine the parts must be made of proper materials, We pay an extra price to have steel prepared expressly 
for these axles, which is guaranteed to be the best that can be produced for the purpose. We use “Ajax” 
anti-friction metal for the boxes, which together warrant a sure, anti-dust, self-lubricating axle. 

For full particulars and examination, address or call on either of the undersigned : 


B. H. KEMBLE, Room 13, 831 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
DAILEY CARRIAGE WORKS, 138 North Coal Street, Pottsville, Pa. 


N. 8.—These goods will be made to order at short notice; also, orders taken to build any style of vehicle with these 
improvements at reasonable prices. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN, AND THE EMBRYO 
OF WHEAT AND OATS. 


CROSBY’S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


This is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat nervous or mental disorders. It is not a 
secret; the formula is on every label. Its careful chemical composition has for twelve years been superintended 
by a Professor of Materia Medica, and its correct analysis vouched for by a Professor of Chemistry. 

It is a special food to the brain and nerves, not a stimulant; it is composed of the elements of nerve 
tissue, and when taken directly forms new nerve-matter. Nervous disorders are most frequently caused by 
want of proper nerve food; the nerves are in a state of hunger, often of starvation. 

It aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of children. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, OR MAIL, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 








BRAIN-WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD 








JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 
The only extract which contains the entire asotized constituents 


of beef. and is therefore the most nutritious 
extract of meat yet offered, 


THIS PREPARATION, NOW SO FAVORABLY KNOWN to the 
medical profession, DIFFERS FROM ordinary extracts in being 
combined with the insoluble portions of Goop souND beef in 
a state of minute subdivision, and is readily assimilable by the most feeble stomach. Its flavor surpasses all 
other extracts of beef, and it is particularly offered to persons of weak and enfeebled constitutions, where a 
concentrated and highly nutritious food is required. 


A teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water seasoned to taste, all made in a few moments, will furnish a 
BEEF TEA, superior to HOME-MADE. 


For a SANDWICH at office, spread Johnston’s Fluid Beef on a cracker—makes a good lunch. 


MULTUM IN Parvo.—One pound Johnston’s Fluid Beef contains the nutrition of forty pounds of beef, 
as it is sold in market. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila., Pa., 





WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 


Gen. Agents for the United States. Proprietor. 
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